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BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. MATURIN, 


Cuartes Rosert Maturin, the subject of 
this memoir, is the descendant of a French 
protestant emigrant family (whose history is 
alinost as romantic as any recorded in the pa- 
ges of fiction) and the son of a gentleman who 
held, for many years a lucrative and respecta- 
ble situation under government. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of fifteen, 
and his academical progress was marked not 
only by the entertainment of premiums and a 
scholarship, but of prizes of composition and 


extempore speaking in the theological class, | 


and of the medals bestowed by the (now abol- 
ished) Historical Society, on those who distin- 
guished themselves by rethorical and poetical 
productions. Though his collegiate life was 
thus not without its honors, we understand from 
the friend who communicated the materials 
for this memoir, that its subject was constder- 
ed, both by his tutors and bis companions, as 
more remarkable tor indolence and melanchv- 
ly than fortalent. Ata very early period of 
life, after a courtship that literally commenc- 
ed in boyhood, he married Henrietta Kings- 
bury, sister to the present arch deacon of Kil- 
lala, and grand-daughter of that Dr. Kingsbury 
to whom tradition says Swift uttered his last 
rational words. Like most men who marry 
early, he became the father of several child- 
ren, three of whom survive, at an age when 
children are rather considered as toys to sport 
with, than objects to be provided for in life.— 
For several years after his marriage he con- 
tinued to reside in his father’s house, till that 
father’s dismission from the situation which he 
had held 47 years, with a spotless and esteem- 
ed character, plunged the whole family intoa 
state of horrible distress, equalled only per- 
haps, by that which occurred in the family of 
the unfortunate Sutherland—though not ter- 
minated by the same dreadful catastrophe. 
Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course of a 
long and respectable life, had brought up and 
maintained a numerous family: he had mar- 
ried his daughters, andestablished his séns.— 
The day of his dismission he was pennyless : 
it is singular, that though the commissioners 
of inquiry, who sat repeatedly on the business, 
pronounced this unfortunate gentleman wholly 
innocent of the charge (of fraud) brought 
against him, he has been suffered to linger for 
nine years since, without redress, without re- 
lief, and without notice. His son was now 
obliged to apply himself to means for the sub- 
sistence of his family, which the stipend of a 
Dublin curate, his only preferment, could not 








afford. He proposed to take pupils, as in- 
mates in his house ;. and encouraged by the 
recollection of his own success at college, ap- 
plied himself to his task with industry and hope. 
For some time he was successful, and we have 
been informed that “ Bertram” was written 
while the author had six young men residents 
| in his house, and four who attended bim for 

instruction daily, to all of whom his attention 
| was unremitting. At this period he was un- 

fortunately induced to become security for a 

rel:.'on whose affairs were considerably in- 
| volved: the consequence was—what the con- 
| sequence usually is—the relation defeated his 
creditors by taking the benefit of the act of in- 
solvency, and left the burthen of his debts on 
those who had attempted to lighten their pre- 
sure on. him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled to give up his 
establishment, and is since, we understand, 
dependant solely on his literary talents for sub- 
sistence. 

We willingly hasten over thiite details of 
misery, and pass to what is more properly our 
province—the history of Mr. Maturin’s litera- 
ry life. His first production was ““Montorio,” 
and this was followed by the “Wild Irish Boy,” 
and the “Milesian.” Ofthese works, Mr. Ma- 
turin, in his preface to “*Women,” has spoken 
with a feeling of severity, in which we are 
disposed most cordially to sympathize. ‘They 
are in fact below all censure, and we really 
enjoy Mr. Maturin’s candour in compromis- 
ing an author’s feelings with regard to his 
own work’s, and speaking of them as they 
deserve. 

One circumstance alone could have induced 
us to think them worthy of being mentioned 
here, and this is, that Walter Scott was pleas- 
ed to find or imagine some merit in * Mon- 
torio”—that this was signified to Mr. M.— 
that he availed himself of it to solicit an epis- 
tolary communication with Mr. Scott; and 
that to the zealous friendship, the judicious 
monitions, and the indefatigable patronage of 
this most excellent man, our author has been 
heard gratefully to ascribe all the distinction 
and success he has subsequently enjoyed. 
Excited by the success of Mr. Sheil’s first 
tragedy of “ Adelaide,” in Dublin, he wrote 
“ Bertram,” and offered it to the manager of 
Crow-street theatre, by whom it was rejected 
in the year 1814. Mr. M. not possessing any 
means of access to the London theatres, suf- 
fered the manuscript to moulder by him for a 
year and a half, and then submitted it to the 
perusal of Mr. Scott: by Mr. Scott it was 
transferred to Lord Byron, then a member 
of the committee of Drury-lane theatre, and, 











through his influence, brought out at that 
theatre in May 1816, with an effect and popu- 
larity unparalleled since the production of 
“ Pizarro.” , 

The popularity of dramatic works is, how- 
ever, proverbially transient; the moral feel- 
ing of the public was wounded by an alledg- 
ed fault in the narrative, and “ Bertram,” af- 
ter carrying all before it for the first season, 
and being successfully represented in Eng- 
land, Ireland Scotland, and even America, is 
now, we believe, finally discarded from the 
list of stock-plays. “ Bertram” was followed 
by * Manuel ; relative to the failure of which 
we have been favoured with some curious 
circumstances. When Mr. M. visited London, 
on the success of “ Bertram,” he was.urged to 
employ his pen for Mr. Kean in the subse- 
quent season. He was informed that that 
gentleman was extremly anxious to appear ina 
character of hoary and decrepid distress ; and 
that the calamitous situation of his Majesty 
having rendered the representation of “ Lear” 
imprope:, a private charaeter, ima state of grief 
and insanity, might be substituted for it, and 
would insure all the success which the talents 
of that great actor, exerted in a character of 
his own election, might be expected to com- 
mand. Mr. M. accordingly strained every 
nerve to realize the conceptions of the perfor- 
mer, and the result was a tetal failure. This 
may, perhaps, be a useful lesson to the ambi- 
tious caprice of actors, and the fatal obse- 
quiousness of authors; causes to which may 
be ascribed the obvious and progressive de- 
terioration of the English stage. 

We have now, overlooking the sins of his 
early youth, to speak of Mr. M.’s three last 
works, ** Bertram,”’—Manuel,” and his tale 
of “ Women,”—works which, with all their 
defects, have no parallel or resemblance in 
modern composition. ‘They afl appear pure- 
ly the works of the author's mind. They 
are, as Johnson says,— Painted out with 
resolute deliberation ;’—his characters have 
no prototype in nature or life—they never 
existed, and never couldhave existed—yet 
they are not unnatural. ‘They are the crea- 
tures of a powerful and poetical imagination, 
that canmake us believe in it own creation,and 
with a touch,like magic,invest illusions with all 


the reality of truth.- He is alike * disdaintul of 
help or hindrance.” He has neither image,sen- 
timent, or style, or way of thinking, im com- 


mon with his cotemporaries. He is original 
(no small praise in this day of imitation), and 
his melancholy is neither that “ of the poet, 
or courtier, or scholar”—it is his own-——the 
predominant and awful tincture of his mind. 
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His own feelings have communicated them- 


selves to his writings ; it is not the fastidious 
melaucholy of surfeited Inxury, not the maud- 
lin teav of the bacchanal in the interval of 
intoxication, but that melancholy which aris 
es from a sadly experimental acquaintance 
with real sufferings and their practical re- 
*ults. 

Or ** Be 
praise and in dispraise, that it would be idle 
ror us to add any thing—it was the most suc- 
cessful tragedy ef its day—and és still a pow- 


uuch has been said in 
erful monument of poetical ability. OF | 


rtram” so 


‘Manuel’ we are inclined to speak more 
favonrably than the public has yet spoken, or 
will be willing, perhaps, to credit, atter us 
failure. But the reader who turns to the 
description of the “ Battle of Osma,” in the 
first act—to the thrilling éxclamation of * let 
none byt fathers seurch,” in the second—to the 
beautiful and poetical pleadings of Manuel 
and De third—-to the feeble 
deliriam and officious debility of Manuel in 
the fourth—and to the exquisite dialogue 
between the guardian daughter and the "luna- 
tic father. in the fifth, will acknowledge they 
have scarce a parallel in English’ dramatic 
poetry. * Women” is a work which, with 
ail its dullness, its monotony of suffering, and 
its horwible anatomy of the moral frame, stands 
alone among modern writings—there is noth- 
ing like it—its profound and philosohical me!- 
ancholy, its terrible researches into the 
deepest abysses of the human heart, and of 
human feeling—its daring drawing the veil of 
the “holy of holies,” while the band_ that 
draws it trembles at the touch,make it a work 
unequalled in the list of English novels.. We 
know nothing—Simile aut secundum. 

Mr. Maturin, now among our standard au- 
thors, is it appears, determined to be among 
our most prolific and indefatigable ones. He 
has a volume of sermons in the press. He is 
preparing a series of -tales, which will come 
vefore the public the following season, and 
he has offered tragedies to the manager of 
Covent Garden, and the Committee of Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre : from the former which will 
be shortly forth-coming, high expectations are en- 
tertained. 

Of the private habits or character of an individual 
hitherto so obscure, and living in another country, 
little can be learnt or related; but we have heard 
that the emotion with which he speaks of Mr. Scott, 
proves him to have a warm sense of gratitude; and 
the passivencss with which he has borne the attacks 
of his foes, a very cold one of injustice and calumny. 
In private life he is said te display a mixture of pla- 
cidity and insouceance often united in the literary 
character, and to be a kind relative, an indulgent 
parent, and the most anxious man breathing. _ 

We have been informed, too, that the most singu- 
lar conttast exists between the general character of 
his writings and the temper and taste of the author ; 
and that the sorcerer, whose wand and woud of pow- 
er could evoke the awful but distorted phantoms of 

‘ Montorio ;” the vivid delineator of the dreaded and 
deathless ** Bertram ;” the faithful and agonizing tra- 
cer of the conflicts of blasphemy, suicide and despair 
in “Women,” is, in real life, the gayest of the gay, 
passionately fond of society, and of all that can exhi- 
‘arate or embellish it—of music, of dancing, of the 

ompany of the youthful, and the society of females. 

tn person Mr. Maturin is tall, and formed with 
much elegance ; but his countenance, unless when il- 


luminated by conversation, expresses only pro- 
found melancholy. 


Zetos, im the 
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He must be now 37 years old, having heen born in 
the year 1782, thongh the advantage of « figare unus- 
ually slight and javenile, give him the appearance of 
Being many years younger. —Lon. Month, Maz. 





(> The Velocipede of which we give a cut below, 
was first introduced into this town by Mr. SAis- 
pury, Wheelwright, in Water-street. 

Those who are curious to see this tnan*mate an- 
tmal can gratify their curiosity by calling at Mr, 


Salisbury*s work shop. 





THE TF ELOSIPEDE, OR. SWIFT WALKER. 


Baron Charles de Drais, master of the woods and for- 
ests of H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Baden. The 
account given of it by the inventor of its nature and 
properties—is, 

1. That on a well-maintained post-road, it will 
travel up bill as fast as an active man can walk. 

2. On a plain, even after a heavy rain, it will go six 
or seven miles an hour, which is as swift as a courier. 

3. When roads are dry and firm, it runs on a plain 
at the rate lien or nine miles an hour, which iS 
equal toa s gallop. 

4. On a descent, it equals a horse at full speed. 

Its theory is founded onthe application of a wheel 
to the action of a man in walking. With respect to 
the economy of power, this invention may be com- 
pared to that very ancient one of carriages. As a 
horse draws, in a well-constructed carriage, both the 
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Tsus truly original machmeé was the invention of | quired two servants to work it, and was a very com- 


care to avoid turning the toes ont, lest the hed 
should come in contact with the hind wheel. It js 
only after having acquired dexterity in the equilibrium 
and direction of the Veloeipede, that the attempt to 
increase the motion of the feet, or to keep them ele. 
vated while it is im rapid motion, ought to be at 
tempted. 

The saddle may be raised or lowered, as weil as the 
cushion, at pleasure ; and thus suited to the height of 
various persons. 

The inventor proposes to constuct them to carry 
two persons, and to be impelled by exch alternately, 
or by both at once; and also with three or four 
wheels, with a seat for a lady: besides the applica 
tion ofa parasol or umbrella, he also proposes to aval) 
hunself of a sai}, with a favourable wind. 

This instrument appears to have sati-fied a desider 
atum in mechénics: al) former attempts have failed, 
upon the known principle that power is obtainable 
only at the expense of velocity. But the impelling 
principle is totally different from all others: it is not 
derived from the body of the machine, but from a re- 
sistance operating externally, and in a manner the 
most conformable to nature—the resistance of the fect 
upon the ground. The body is carried and support. 
ed, as it were, by two skates, while the impuilece is 
given by the alternate motion of both the legs. 

The Germans call this machine ‘*Drais Laufma- 
shin,” and the French ‘‘Draisena.”? » Under the di- 
rection of Baron Drais, a carriage was some. years 
since constructed to go without horses; but as it re- 


plicated piece of workmanship, besides being heavy 
and expensive, the Baron, after having brought it to 
some degree of perfection, relinquished the design al- 
together in favor of the present machine. Itis stated 
that a person well practised, can travel eight, nine, 
and even ten miles an hour, on good and level ground ; 
and that the Velocipede has even beat jhe Brighton 
four-horse coach by half an hour. The machine 
seems to us intended solely for dry level roads Where- 
ever the ground is broken, billy, or even steep, the 
rider must dismount and draw his maehine after him: 
and as its weight cannot be less than 50 or 60]bs. this 
will not be deemed any great recommendation to its 
use. On the pavements of the Metropolis it might be 
impelled with great velocity ; but this is forbidden. 
One conviction, under Mr. Taylor’s Paving Act, took 
place on Tuesday: the individual was fined £2.— 


carriage and its load much easier than he could carry | The first cost of the machine to the patentee, is not 


the load alone on his back ; so a man conducts, by 
‘means of the Velocipede, his body easier than if he 
had its whole weight to support on his feet. It is 
equally incontestible, that the Velocipede, as it 
makes but one impression, or rut, may always be di- 
rected on the best part of a road. On a hard road, 
the rapidity of the Velosipede resembles that df an 
expert skaiter; as the principles of the two. motions 
are the same. In truth, it runs a considerable dist- 
ance while the rider is inactive, and with the same 
rapidity as when his feet are in motion: and, in a 
descent, it will beat the best horses ina great distance, 
without being exposed to the risks incidental to them, 
as it is gnided by the mere gradual motion of the fin- 
gers, and may be instantly stopped hy the feet. 

It consists of two wheels, one behind the other, 
connected by a perch, on which a sadale is placed, 
for the seat of the traveller. The front wheel is made 
to turn on a pivot, and is guided in the same manner 
as aBath chair. On a cushion in front, the fore-arm 
is rested ; and by this means the instrument and the 
traveller are kept in equilibrio. 

ITS MANAGEMENT. 

The traveller having placed bimself in the position 
represented in the cut, his elbows extended, and his 
body inclined a little forward, must place his arms on 
the cushion, and preserve his equilibrium by pressing 
lightly on that side which appears to be rising. The 
rudder (if it may be called) must be held by both 
hands, which are not to rest on the cushion, that they 
may be at full liberty, as they are as essential to the 
conduct of the machine as the arms are to the main- 
tenance of the balance of it (attention will soon pro- 
duce sufficient dexterity for this purpose :) then, plac- 
ing the feet lightly on the ground, long but very slow’ 
steps are to be taken, in a right line, at first; taking 





more than forty or fifty shillings ; but the price to the 
public, is from eight to ten pounds. 
The manufacturer is a coach-maker in Long-Acre. 
London Obsevver. 


——— 
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WE have just finished the perusal of a new publi- 
cation, in a pamphlet form, (price 37 1-2 cents) en- 
titled “* The Trial. Calvin and Hopkins versus the 
Bible and Common Sense, 
is argumentative, convincing, and forcible; and those 
who can rise from the perusal ef it without having 
higher and more worthy views of the Deity,—more 
love and reverence for pure and unadulterated 
christianity : more tolerance for those who differ from 
them, even if they contemn the principles they ad- 
vocate—miust be something worse than bigeted—or 
more zealous for a System than comports with the 
character of achristian. We recommend it to the 
attention éf every one, but particularly to those who 
wish to become acquainted with plain, short, but un- 
answerable arguments against the noted poinis of 
Calvin and Hopkins. | L. 
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The child was well taught, who, when the Bishop 
interrogated her, with ‘¢ My ehild tell me where God 
is, and I will give you an orange,” answered “ Tell 
me, sir, where he ws not, and I wilJ give you two.” y 


By a lover of truth.” It. 
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Affecting, but unconscious reproof of « Child to his | *hey gathered from among all the riches of the spring. | 
| Laziness and inactivity were banished the society ; 


Mother.” 


LApy Stratamore, who broke her first husbands 
heart by the violence of her temper and her want of 
feeling—a conduct which her second spouse Mr. 
Bowes, punished by nearly breaking her bones 
through a more manual exercise of qualities similar 
to her own—lavished all the affection with which 
nature endowed ber, on a large black cat. This 
animal was her bosom friend, her constant compan- 
:on, the object of all her caresses, and a never-failing 
guest at her Jadyship’s breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper-table; where, when en famille, it was not 
only served first, bunt served of the best and rarest 
dainties, in preference .to her child. It happened 
ne day, when she had bestowed even more than 

er usual fond attention on Grimalkin, that her son 

strikingly fine boy, sighed deeply, and sorrowfully 
‘ving his eyes on the dingy favourite, exclaimed, in 

voiwe pathetically impressive, **O! how I wish I 
were a black cat!%—‘+A black cat!’ every one 
reiterated —“* What can you mean, my dear boy, by 
eo strange a wish ?*%—** Because,” replied the child, 
‘+my mother would then Jove me 1” 

Guess the feelings of the company at a reply so 
full of affection and simplicity. ‘They could not at 
the time be expressed, by those who composed it, nor 
can words be found to do so now. 


ANECDOTE OF MOZART. 


His charity was asked one day, in the streets of 
Vienna, by a person who had known better days: 
and, as the great musician knew better how to heap 
up silver sounds than silver coin, he felt his pockets 
for the poor fellow, in vain. Uneasy at his want of 
money at such a moment, a thought suddenly struck 
Lim, and he asked the man to wait while he went in- 
toa tavern, where, calling for pen and ink, he sat 
cown and composed a minuct on the spot; then 
‘ulding up the paper, he returned, and giving it to his 
petitioner,told him to carry it to a musick publisher in 
the city, who would give him something when he saw 
the contents. He did so accordingly and received 
we think (for we repeat the story from memory,) 
five double ducats. The circumstance deserves to be 
recorded, and the minuet itself is worthy of the occa- 
‘ion. It exhibits a singular mixture of science (which 
Mozart, perhaps,took a just pride in exhibiting at such 


asudden call,) with that exquisite natural beauty: 


which is so apparent throughout his works. It teaches 
us this practical lesson—that there are few, if any, 
who want the power of doing good in some way or 
other, if they are possessed of the desire. 

THE BEES.—a ¥As.e. 

A Young Prince, in that season of the year, when 
all nature shews herself in the greatest degree of per- 
fection, took a walk* one day through a very de- 
licigus garden; he heard a great noise, and looking 
about’ perceived a hive of bees. He approached 
that object which was entirely new to him, and ob- 





Served with amazement, the order, care, and business 


of that little commonwealth. The cells began to be 

formed into a regular figure, and one party of the 

bees were Storing them with nectar, while another 

was employed in supplying them with thyme, which 
> 
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every thing was in motion, without confusion or dis- 
order—The more considerable gave out their orders, 
and were obeyed by their inferiors without any man- 
ner of murmer, jealousy, or unwillingness—The 
Prince was extremely suprised, as having never seen 
any thing equal to their polity before; when a bee 
who was considered as queen of the hive, ‘addresséd” 
him thus; ‘* The view you have before you, young 
Prince, must be entertaining, but may be made in- 
structive. Wesuffer nothing like disorder, nor licen- 
tiousness among us ; they are most esteemed, who by 
their diligence can do mest for the public weal.— 
Our first places are always bestowed where there is 
most merit ; and last of all, we are taking pains day 
and night for the benefit of man. Go, and imitate 
us; introduce the order and discipline among men, 


you so much admire iu other creatures.” 


A PORTUGUESE ANECDOTE. 


A Portuguese, who from obscurity had raised him- 
self by the most distinguished merit to the- peerage 
of that kingdom, being in company with several of 
the most ancient families in Lisbon, became the ob- 
ject of their wit and raillery, on account of his in- 
fant nobility. With a design therefore to pique him 
in the tenderest point, they turned their discourse 
alone on the honours derived from nobility of birth, 
each extolling the great atchievments of his distin- 
guished ancestors in the warmest terms of panegyric. 
At last it came to this nobleman, as is the custom of 
the country, to give his sentiments; when the rest 
of the company were scarce able to contain them- 
selves from open langhter, expecting that he must 
leave the room in extreme disorder. But how great 
their astonishment, and even their shame, when this 
truly illustrious personage with the greatest compos- 
ure and good humour, addressed them thus; “ My 
lords, I acknowledge that all of you have given a 
very flattering account of your ancestors’ immorta) 
deeds ; but from this | can only gather, that the hon- 
ours you enjoy, were thus simply delivered by hered- 
itary succession into yourhands ; but, my lords, my 
plea, thank heaven! is widely different: I have the 
virtuous satisfaction of saying more than you all; 
that I have obtaitied all my honours by my own im- 
mediate actions, and shall therefore have the superior 
pleasure of transmitting them, unsullied, to my suc- 
cessors, for them to boast of.” 


eee 
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Saturday, May 8, 1819. 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 


COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


A full dressed dandy of tho Old School has been 
lately added to the Columbian Museum. It undoubt- 
edly represents a fair gentleman of those days to the 
life. It is highly amusing to see the difference be- 
tween the dandy of old times and our modern 
dandy. 

The former although dressed as fantastical as shears 
and needles could make him, is still. much more of a 
man than the monkey-faced things of the nt day 
_ are to be met with about Cornhill and Market- 
street. 
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The ancient dandy seems to be decidedly superio: 
to the modern in respect to not pinching his body 
with a pair of stays. 

The figure is remarkably well executed and as well 
dressed as any figure we have ever seen. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
NEW-YORK, MAY 1.—Suicide.—About 8 o'clock, 
this morning, P. Leinger, a native of Germany, who 
«esided in Batelay-street, in consequence of a misun- 
derstanding with his landlord about rent, set fire to 
the premises, and then cut his own throat, both wrists, 
and stabbed himself in four places in the left breast. 
He was 70 years old, and had no family. The fire 
had made considerable progress in the interior of the 
building before it was discovered. After it was got 
under, the body of Leinger was found lying in a bed 
in one of the upper rooms, in the situation above des- 
crtbed. ee 
Seduction.—In the District{Court for the city and 
county of Philadelphia, a verdict of $2000 for the 
plaintiff, was given in the case of Mary Shaw vs.Nich- 
olas Johnson. The plaintiff a young and artless girl, 
had heen seduced by the defendant, a gay fellow, un- 
der a solemn promise of marriage 


Accident.—On Monday the stage coach from Glou- 
cester was overset in Chelsea, and the carriage brok- 
en in pieces. Providentially the passengers, eight in 
number, escaped with only a few contusions. 


Two lads, (says the Westmoreland, Pa. Republi- 
can) sons of Mr. Oliver Bovard, residing on the Se- 
wickly, died in consequence of eating wild parsnips, 
which they mistook for the root known assweet myrrh. 
This should serve as a caution to others. 


Mr. Henderson,an agent of the English Bible Socie- 
ty has published an account of a residence in Ireland: 
at the north end of which he visited a cavern, 40 
feet in height, 20 in width, and 4304 in length, with 
a floaring of ice, so inclined downward that the 
visiters could not keep their feet, but sat down and’ 
slid forward. As itis not said that Mr. H. went to 
the extreme end of this cavern—and bow its length 
has been ascertained is not stated, it is possible Capt. 
Symmes may consider it as the porch to the grand 
cavity of the earth. 

—a 


In a dispute this morning, one William Ayres, a free 
man of color, and a,servant et the Fountain Inn, was 
grieveously wounded by another black man, named 
Norris, with a carving knife. The latter has escap- 
ed. oa ae Balt. paper. 
On Saturday last, a chaise, in which were a gen- 
tleman and his wife, was overset by a waggon or cart 
driving against it. ‘he lady had her collar bone brok- 
en, but the gentleman escaped with little injury.— 
The chaise horse, which was a very valuable one, fell 


MARRIED, 

In Boston.—By the Rev. Bishop Cheverus, Mr. 
John N. Fuller to Miss Sarah E. Johnson, both of this 
town. 

Mr. Samuel Sargent to Miss Eliza Richardson,both 
of Boston. 

In Nantucket, on Thursday evening April 15, by 
Rev. Mr. Swift, Mr. Benjamin F. Gardner meré 
chant to Miss Mary Gwinn. ‘ 

In Hingham.—By the Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Rufus Lane to Miss Betsey Lincoln. 


DIED, 
In Boston.—Mary Ann Moors, daugl.ter of Mr. Al- 
exander Mitchell, aged 8. 
Mr. William P. Sigourney, aged 30. 
In Taunton, Mrs. Emeline Seabury, the amiable 
consort of Mr. John W. Seabury, of. this town. 
In Hingham,—Mr. Waters Burr, aged 26. 


REMOVAL. 

HENRY BOWEN has removed his Office to Con- 
gress-street,(next door to the Palladium Office) where 
all kinds of Printing will be*neatly executed at shor: 
notice. 
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APOLLO. 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


CABINET OF 


Parting Address to the Weekly Magazine. 


THERE is a word whose wondrous witching spell, 
Enchains the heart and tongue—it is farewell! 

A spell, that clings around a feeling heart, 

And bids us linger as from friends we part ; 

Een things inanimate exert the pow’r, 

And strangely bind us to the parting hour; 

It is that feeling of a soul confin’d, 

That casts “ one Jonging lingering look behind.” 
And thus, dear Maa. before we bid adieu, 

To all our labours, pleasures, and to you,— 

A pleasing retrospective eye we'll cast, 

And fondly linger as we feel "tis last. 

** Born to no master, of no sect are we ;" 

This the fam’d motto of thy X. Y. Z.! 

His pungent satire, and his nervous pen, 
Maintain’d with truth, what he proclaim’d to men: 
Herculean tasks he fearlessigrasp’d at once,— 

Now maul’d the miser,—now, the drawling dunce ! 
The modest ear to save from rank offence, 

The bawdy hum’rist lash’d with common sense. 
And when resistance came to rouse his ire, 
Then flew the shafts of his well-aim’d satire ! 

His object gain’d, his thankless duty o'er, 

He found a haven on a calmer shore. 

But hear ye buskin’d knights, and motley fools, 
Brought up in Folly’s, Dissipation’s schools, 

If you o’er step the modest line again, 
Our X. Y. Z. shal] rise—and not in vain. 

Next on the page we mark “‘Reflector’s” light, 
That beam’d with lustre as the moon at night; 
Soft, silvery, clear, his terse and moral page ; 

Classic his pen, and his refleetions sage. 

Then comes the ‘Thinker’ lab’ring with a doubt, 
And will not leave it, till he’s work’d it out! 

Deep are his thoughts, and shrew’d beyond dispute— 
But who to him, would vig’rous wit impute ? 
Then let him pass for **Megrims” self is here, 
Who met him once and pass’d him with a sneer. 
‘Ned Megrims” here! I tho’t that he was dead ! 
They told me so—and I some tears had shed! 
What! for Ned Megrims ? cries a simp’ring Miss, 
Who ever heard so queer a thing as this! 
What! for that sland’rous, woman-hating soul, 
Whom Mora’s witching pen could not controul? 
Yes, e’en for him—he was a friend of mine— 
And though you hate him so, dear miss, was thine! 
Consult the PepiaRr ! he will tell you true, 
Hew much he lov’d, respected, honor’d you! 
Consult the Pediar /—girls have done *t before— 
He’ll show you this same ‘‘Megrims’’ married—more 
A Parent—who delighted with the name, 
Strove that the title you might justly claim. 
Alas, poor Ned! affliction’s hour is come ; 
He weeps in sorrow o’er a closing tomb : 
That seraph’s flown who gave its charms to life— 
An angel now, as here on earth—his wife. 

A friend to letters and with taste imbued, 
His first and only object general good : 
A moraliser, dull, perhaps, and cold, 
But yet in virtue’s cause both warm and boid— 
Such was ‘*Contributor’’—on books he fed, 
And wish’d himself, like others to be read. 
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|. Now, who among the varied crowd remain, 
Modest, original, wrangling, vain, 

That ask a tribute as they pass review ? 

Edwin, Octavian, et. cet. cry 1 do! 

Whilst Sem, Uberto, Mora, modest wights, 

Not us’d to boasting, or receiving slights, 

Ask as a favor, what we grant with pain, 

That they unnotic’d and unknown remain. 

And now farewell! our task for aye is o’er, 

And here we part—to meet on earth no more. v, 


| enamel 
— 


THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


I know not whether it be worth the reporting that 
there is in Cornwall, near the parish of St. Neots, a 
well arched over with the robes of four kinds of trees, 
withy, oak, elm, and ash, dedicated to St. Keyne.— 
The reported virtue of the water is this, that wether 
husband or wife came first to drink thereof, they got 
the mastery thereby.—Fuller. 





A wE Lt there is in the weet country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Drops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne ; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he, 
And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow tree. 
There came a man from the neighboring town 
At the well to fill his pail ; 
On the well-side he rested it 
And he bade the stranger hail. 


Now art thou a bachelor, stranger? quoth he, 
For, and if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been? 
*For ifshe have, I’ll venture my life, 

She has drank of the Well of St. Keyne. 

I have left a good woman who never was here, 
The stranger he made reply, 

But that my draught should be better for that 
I pray you answer me why. 


St. Keyne, quoth the countryman, many a time 
Drank of this crystal well, 
And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a spell. 
If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man hencefortk. is he 
For he shall be master for life. 

But if the wife should drink of it first,— 
God help the husband then! 
The stranger stoopt to the well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 
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You drank of the well I warrant betimes? 
He to the countryman said : 

But the countryman smil'd as the stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


I hasten’d as soon as the wedding was done 
And left my wife in the porch : 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church. 


THE EVENING BELLS OF CINTRA.* 
(From the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens.) 
By J. Mrrrorp, Esq. 

Hark to the evening bells’ sweet chime !— 
Hark to the sound that dies o’er the hill! 
The watchword of life, by father Time, 
Is giveun—and all around is still. 
_ If all is still,—why beats my heart? 
If all is still,—why heaves this sigh? 
Ah, no! when the fondest lovers part, 
Words flow from the lips, and tears from the eye 
1 saw her form, and her white robe flowing, 
To the breath of the forest wind gently wave; 
Heart pulse, heart pulse, why art thou glowing 
At a glimpse of next world from the brink of 
grave! 


She is gone—she is fled, like a meteor in heaven! 
That leaves not a trace of its course in the sky! 
Vainly I gaze, to despair nearly driven, 
While the light clouds of evening float silently by. 
Hark! *tis the sound of the evening bells! 
Inspiring religion !—My sorrows are o’er ;— 
Midnight advances :—how solemn her spells, 
They whisper, ‘ we'll meet, where we'll part, 
love, no more.” 


They whisper, Eugenia, that thou wilt be mine, 
In spite of the court, and the courtier’s spell : 

Long shall the bard bless Mary’s shrinet— 
Long bless the sound of the evening bell. 





* The Evening Bells isa favourite airin Portugal, 
particularly at Coimbra, ‘The author has adhered, 
as nearly as translation would permit, to the measure 
of Camoens, rude as it may be considered. Itisa 


-style of verse which may not appear musical te a 


mere English reader, but which is by no means-un- 
pleasant to those who are acquainted with the Por- 
tuguese language. Hamlet, as translated by the 
Jesuit Francisco Peroussa, now Archbishop of Elba, 
reads, in this sonorous tongue, uncommonly well, 
though if delivered upon the stage, loses a great 
part of its effect: as the Portuguese have no per- 
former who can be called a respectable tragedian. 

t Mary’s Shrine, at Estiforza, is a place much re- 
sorted to, and a “dip in Mary’s Well,” (a spring is- 
suing from a rock in its vicinity,) is considered equal 
in virtue to Papal absolution. 


THE LAST TEAR. 
She had done weeping,—but her eyelash yet 
Lay silken heavy on ber lilied cheek, 
And on its fringe a tear,—like a lone star 
Shining above the rich and hyacinth skirts 
Of the western clouds that veil the April eve; 
The veil rose up and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue 
That widened as the shower clears off from Heaven, 
Her beauty woke ;—a sudden beam of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s cheek 
Into one crimson and exhaled the tear! © 
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Devoted to Literature, Piety, Morals, Arts, Domestic Economy, Humor, Pathos, Criticism, Poetry, News, &c. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 3 to such a variety of subjects, we shall avoid that 
‘Fhree dollars per Year, or One dollar per Quarter, $ sameness of literary ‘levity’ too often observed in 
payable in advance. our former volumes, and considerably curtail the 
department of this pleasing, but unprofitable, read- 
ing. But as the “meek-soul’d maid” voluntarily 
relinquishes half her own single enjoyments and 
interests, for th: sake of her lover, when he be- 
comes her hurvand, so, we hope, our fair readers 
will readily dispense with a few flowers in the 
garden of amusement, for the sake of reaping a 
more useful harvest in the cultivated fields of edi- 
fication and knowledge. 


With this brief statement of our views, we re- 
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Prospectus. 


TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


; 
; 
; 
3 
According to notice given in our last, the “La- Q 
dies’ Literary Museum,” will be continued under 3 
the above title-alliance. As the “New Series” will . 
produce considerable change in the plan heretofore 
pursued, a development of the path we propose to ; commence our labors, with a new hope, and re- 
enter for the future, will undoubtedly be expected. 5 vived expectations, of success; founded on the well 
In compliance therefore with this custom, we pro- 2 known liberality of the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
ceed to state, that the “‘Lady’s and Gentleman’s 2 Philadelphia, to encourage every work that proves 
Museum,” will be conducted on the original plan ; worthy of their support. Firmly relying on this 
of the Ladies’ Museum,” excepting the addition > fact, so well established, we respectfully submit 
of such subjects %s may tend to make it-more ge- § this first No. as a specimen of the New Series, 
nerally UsEFUL, to the polite scholar and the sci- 3 and wait the determination of a candid and gen- 
entific reader. A portion of our pages will there- 2 erous public. 
fore still be devoted to amusement,—humor, wit, ° 
anecdotes, poetry, fashions, pathetic and senti- § 
mental tales, fragments, &c. ‘But a part must al- Q 
so be given to Didactic Essays,—piety, morals, po- 2 
litical events, literary notices, domestic and fo- ° 
reign ‘imtelligence, and such articles of News as ? 
may be deemed interesting to all classes of read- 5 
ers. By appropriating the paper in this manner, ¢ 


N° 1. 


{Subscriptions (on the above Terms) thank- 
fully received by the editor, 
H. C. LEWIS, 
No. 164, south Eleventh street. 


July 27th, 1818. 
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NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 


4 
Nol generally known, spy 


A lady writes, in a letter from Canton, lately 
received, that, about four miles from the city of 
Johol, in China, there is an immense pillar of a 
high mountain, and very near the verge of it, 
from which it rises, in an irregular manner, to 
the height of four hundred feet. It is small of its 
base, but gradually enlarges towards its summit; 
and from many of its projecting parts issue 
streams of the finest water, which, falling from 
so many sources, and from such a stupendous 
height, give the whole a glittering appearance in 
the sun, which is almost indescribable. The up- 
per part of this enormous rock, which is rather 
flat, appears to be covered with shrabs and ver- 
dure; but, as it is absolutely inaccessible, there is 
no possibility of knowing the kind ef plants, which 
crown it. It is esteemed, and with great proprie- 
ty, by the Chinese, as among the first natural cu- 
riosities of their country, and is known by the 
name of Pansuiashaung. 

A gentleman in the suite of the late embassy to 
the king of Candahar, remarks, in a letter lately 
received from Calcutta, that, in an excursion to 
the westward of Cabul, the suite passed a tree of 
prodigious height. Some of the natives assured 
them that it was not of an uncommon growth, as 
in the interior they may be found in great abun- 
lance. According to an elevation, this stupendous 
work of Nature measured, in height, one hundred 
and seventy-cight feet: it was of a kind named by 
natives the white gum, whieh they esteem as an 
antidote against certain degrees of contagion. 
‘The natives had notched this tree for the purposes 
of climbing, as it grows remarkably straight, 
when young, to the heiglit of ninety-six feet, be- 
fore the tree attains its first shoot or branch. 

At Naples, in the church of the Minims, there 
isan agate on the altar-piece; which perfectly re- 
presents a St. Francis, with his beard, capuchin, 
&c., all in their proper colors. At the church of 
Bethlem, there are several columns of transparent 
jasper, on which are naturally pourtrayed the fi- 
gures of a variety of birds, fishes, fruits, and other 
objects. There is also a fine transparent Indian 
stone, of various colors, which, when exposed to 
the beams of the sun, displays a man mounted on 
an elephant: the man wears a blue turban, and is 
habited in a Morocco dress, as red as scarlet, 





yatural Curiosities, 
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CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE ICE FOX. 


During my abode, (says Steller,) on Behring’s 
island, 1 had opportunities, more than enough, of 
studying the nature of this animal, far excelling 
the common fox in impudence, cunning, and ro- 
guery. The narrative of the innumerable tricks 
they played us, might easily vie with Albertus 
Julius’s history of the apes in the island of Sax- 
enburg. They forced themselves into our habita- 
tions by night as well as by day, stealing all they 
could carry off, even things that were of no use to 
them, as knives, sticks, clothes, &c. They were 
so inconceivably ingenious, as to roll down our 
casks of provisions, several poods in weight, and 
then steal the meat out of them se ably, that, at 
first, we could not bring ourselves to ascribe the 
thefts to them. As we were stripping an animal of 
its skin, it often happened. that we could not avoid 
stabbing two or three foxes, from their rapacity 
in tearing the flesh out of our hands. Hf we buri- 
ed it ever so carefully, and added stones to the 
weight of earth that was upon it, they not only 
found it out, but shoved away the stones, as men 
would have done, with their shoulders plying un- 
der them, helping one another with all their might. 
If, thinking to secure it, we put any on the top of 
a high post im the air, they grubbed up the earth 
at the bottom, so that the post and all came tum- 
bling down; or one of them clambered up, and 
threw down what was upon it with incredible ar- 
tifice and dexterity. They watched all. our mo- 
tions, and accompanied us in whatever we were 
about to do. If the sea.threw up an animal of any 
kind, they devoured it before a man of us could 
come up, to our great disadvantage; and, if they. 
could not consume it all. at once, they trailed it 
away, in portions, to the mountains, where they 
buried it under stones before our eyes, running to 
and fro, as long as any thing remajned to be con- 
veyed away: while this was doing, others stood 
on the guard, and watched us. If they saw any 
one coming at a distance, the whole troop com- 
bined at once, and began digging altogether in 
the sand, till they had so fairly put a beaver ora 
sea-bear under the surface, that not.a trace of it 
was to be seen. In the night time, when we slept 
in the field, they came and pulled off our. night- 
caps, and stole our gloves from under our heads, 
with the beaver coverings, &c. : in consequence of 
which, we always slept with clubs ih our hands, 
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that if they should awake us, we might drive them 
away, or knock them down. 

When we made a halt to rest by the way, they 
gathered around us, and played a thousand tricks 
in our view; and, when we sat still, they appreach- 
ed us so near, that they gnawed the thongs of our 
shoes. If we lay down, as if intending to sleep, 
they came and smelled our noses, to try whether 
we were dead or alive; if we held our breath, they 
gave such a tug to the nose, as if they would bite 
it off. On our first arrival, they bit off the noses, 
fingers, and toes of our dead, while we were pre- 
paring the grave; and thronged in such a manner 
about the infirm and sick, that it was with diffi- 
culty we could keep them off. Every morning we 
saw these audacious animals patrolling about 
among sea-lions and sea-bears lying on the strand, 
smelling at such as were asleep, to discover wheth- 
er some of them might not be dead: if that hap- 
pened to be the case, they proceeded to dissect 
him immediately; and, presently after, all were 
at work in dragging the parts away. Because the 
sea-lions, at night, in their sleep, frequently over- 
lay their young, they examine, as if conscious of 
that circumstance, every morning, the whole herd 
of them, one by one, and immediately drag away 
the dead cubs from their dams. 

Seeing, now, that they would not suffer us to 
be at rest night or day, we were, in fact, so exas- 
perated at them, that we killed them, young and 
old, and plagued them by every means we could 
devise. When the party awoke in the morning, 
there always lay two or three at our feet, that 
had been knocked on the head by some of us in 
the night; and I can safely affirm, that, during my 
stay on the island, I slew above two hundred my- 
self. The third day after my arrival, I knocked 
down, within the space of three hours, upwards 
of seventy of them with a club. They were so 
ravenous, that, with one hand, if we held to them 
a piece of flesh, they would come to it, altho we 
might have a stick or axe in the other to knock 
them on the head. 

When these busy animals could not get hold of 
what they wanted, as the clothes we put off, &c., 


one of them would void upon it, and all the others” 


which passed would do the same. From all cir- 
cumstances, it was clear to us, that they had very 
little communication with human beings, and that 
the dread of man is not innate in brutes, but 
must be grounded on long experience. 


tn October and November, they, like the other $ producing, 
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foxes, were the most sleek, and full of hair; in 
January and February the growth of it is too 
thick; m April and May they begin to shed their 
coats; in June arid July they had only wool on 
them, and looked as if they went in waistcoats. In 
June they drop their cubs, nine or ten in a brood, 
in holes and cliffs of the rocks. They are so fond 
of their young, that, to scare us away, they would 
bark and yelp like dogs, and thereby betrayed 
their coverts. This mode of preserving their young. 
probably, has procured them the name of ice or 
reck foxes. No sooner do they perceive that their 
retreat is discovered, than, unless disturbed, they 
drag away the young in their mouths, and hide 
them in a more secret place. On killing the 
young, the dam follows the slayer with grevious 
howlings, day and night, for a hundred and more 
versts, and never ceases, until she has played her 
enemy some trick, or is killed by him. 

In storms, and heavy falls of snow, they bury 
themselves in the snow, and lie still, as long as it 
lasts. ‘They swim across rivers with great agility; 
will sieze the sea-fowl, by night, on the cliffs, 
when they have settled to sleep; but are them- 
selves frequently victims to the birds of prey. 
These animals, which are now in such inexpressi- 
ble numbers on the island, were, most probably, 
conveyed there (since there is no other land ani- 
mal in it) from the Continent, on the drift ice; and 
have been nourished by the great quantity of ani- 
mal substances thrown up by the sea. 


i eeeeetienel 
—— 


‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The Kaleidoscope, at present, occupies general at- 
tention. Itis an optical instrument of the most fas- 
cinating and almost magical nature. The pleasing 
effect of it arising from a succession of reflection, by 
which the objects, even should they possess no indi- 
vidual beauty, by their arrangement in hexagonal, 
pentagonal, and other forms, acquire a most interest- 
ing ‘tout ensemble,’ with a variety which may be re- 
garded as infinite, as it is probable that the identical 
picture in all its circumstances will never present 
itself to the eye a second time. When the shapeless 
and indifferent nature of the materials, is contrasted 
with their beauty in order, resulting from their suc- 
cessive reflections, itis a most striking illustration of 
‘order out of chaos.” 

A calculation has been made, that, supposing the 
instrument to contain 20 objects, and 10 changes to 
be made in each minute, it will take the inconceivable 
space of 462,880,899,576 years and 360 days to go 
thro the immense variety of changes it is capable of 
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OBITUARY. 


“Qh! the soft commerce! Oh! the tender ties, 
Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 
Which, broken, break them; and draw off the soul 
Of human joy, and make it pain to live! 
And is itthen to live? When such friends part 
Tis the survivor dies!”.... Young. 
DIED, on thc 18th inst. about half past nine 
eclock, P. M. Mr. SAMUEL HARRISON, 


Engraver, in the 30th year of his age. 


An amiable wife, in the morning of her happi- 
ness, With two fatherless children in her arms, sur- 
vives this transitory existence only to mourn the 
untimely loss of one of the best of men, as a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend: in which latter cha- 
racter his numerous acquaintances must feel their 
bereavement with a regret which can only be 
equalled by the distress of the afflicted widow: 

‘Bosom torn 
“From bosom, bleeding o’er the sacred dead.” 

As an eminent artist, of the most industrious 
character, as one whose close application to the 
perfection of his talents, and fulfilment of his en- 
gagements, the scientific world will experience a 
Jess which cannot be readily supplied. As the just 
man of business, the affectionate husband and fa- 
ther, and the voluntary friend, his memory will be 
eherished as long as friendship or gratitade can 
be found among men. 





— At the city of Washington, on the 15th inst. 
Mrs. Catharine Simmons, in her 76th year. 


— On Wednesday last, Miss Maria M. Meeker, 
ef this city. 





MARRIED, Thursday evening last, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Janeway, Mr. Hamilton L. Glenn, 
printer, to Miss Rebecca Oswald, both of this city. 

— At Trenton, N. J. Mr. Wilson Lambert te 
Miss Sarah Ridgway, late of this city. 





The daughter of a British nobleman, and wife of a 
major in the army, was to make her debut at the the- 
atre in Belfast in May last. Her resolution toappear 
before the public has been taken with the hope of re- 
lieving her husbandfrom pecuniary embarrassment. 
We learn, she has amexcellent knowledge of music 
and a fine voice; and that it is her determination, if 
success{ul on the British boards, to visit this coun- 
try. 

‘In Ireland, Wm. Anderson was lately fined 20 shil- 
lings, for kissing a servant maid inthe street, in the 
day time! 

R. Waln and J.C. Verplank, esqs. in conjunction 
with Judge Cooper, and other gentlemen, have en- 
gaged, it is said, to contribute in future to the Ana- 
lectic magazine. 

Five thousand guineas are demanded for the copy- 
right of the Life of Savary, Duke of Rovigo. The au- 
thor’s name is not mentioned; we believe it to be by 
Savary himself. 

In Galloway, Ireland, the wife of a Mr. Ferguson 
was delivered of four children; but they all died in 
an hour. 


Major-gen. Jackson says, in a letter, that “In the 
Muckasuky town we discovered evidences of hostility 
for many years: upwards of 300 scalps were found; 
about 50 suspended ona painted war-pole on the pub- 
lic square, fresh, and of every description, from the 
tender infant to the aged mother.” 

Lead ore has been discovered within a few miles 
of Baltimore. 

The. spots upon the sun’s disc observed this year, 
are equal to twice the diameter of the earth, 


A Theatre is about being erected at St. Louis, 
Missouri territory. 

In the Sunday schools of Philadelphia, 5970 pupils 
are gratuitously instructed, by 556 teachers. 

The principal of the Connecticut school fund, 15th 
May last, amounted to $1,608,675 and 88 cts. 

Fifteen thousand children are educated in charity 
schools in Liverpool, England. 


A Catholic church is established at Detroit. and 
another in Ohio: the priests have arrived there, Bi- 
#shop Fluget has the general charge. 


® Five religious females, of the congreyation of the 


Sacre Coeur, have sailed from Bordeaux for Louisia- 
na, with the intention of founding schools. The abbe 
Martial sailed in the same vessel to join the bishop 
of Louisiana, and was accompanied by two other ec- 
clesiastics. 


Bernadotte was crowned, early last May, king of 
Sweden. 
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[ By our Letter-Box. } 


Mr. Lewis; 

In your last number, I observe that you con- 
template changing the plan of your paper... I must 
say that I do not admire your manner of address- 
ing the Fair, as you term us, although, at the same 
time, I regret that you have any cause for com- 
plaint. ‘The manner in which the Museum has 
been conducted merits approbation, and I am sur- 
prised that sufficient encouragement has not been 
afforded to continue it on the original plan. 

From your address, it would be surmised, that 
the ‘ Fair’ are solely devoted to ‘ one particular 
path of literatare,’ or, in other words, that they 
are exclusively attached to novel and other frivo- 
lous reading. This is not a general rule. , For 
my own part, (and I know it to be the case with 
the majority of my acquaintance) although pleas- 
ed, at times, with works of fiction, yet, generally, 
I prefer the perusal of books of real utility. 

In your new career, you will, I think, find 
greater difficulty in pleasing the gentlemen than 
us ladies. A greater diversity will be required, 
and you will soon perceive that the: men are more 
fastidious, and not so easily intellectually accom- 
modated asthe women. Your intention to ‘unite 
the interests of the tworsexes’ will meet with gene- 
ral approbation, and I confidently expect that the 

‘Fair’ will continue to. receive their full propor- 
tion of articles suited to their taste in the columns 
of your-useful paper. 1 am, neither 


«2 disappointed Old Maid, nor A Repentart Mun. 


oo 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


It is a fact which ought to be known to all 
housewives, that if they begin to grate a nutmeg 
at the stalk end, it will prove hollow throughout : 
whereas the same nutmeg, grated from the other 
end, would have proved sound and solid to the 
last. ‘The centre of a nutmeg consists of a num- 
ber of fibres issuing trom the stalk and its conti- 
nuation, through the centre of the fruit, the other 
ends of which fibres, though closely surrounded 
and pressed by the fruit, do not adhere to it. When 
the stalk is grated away, those fibres having lost 
their hold, gradually drop out, and the nutmeg 
appears hollow ; and as more of the stalk is gra- 
ted away, others drop out in succession, and the 
hollow continues through the whole nut. By be- 
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ginning at the contrary end, the fibres above- 
mentioned are grated off at their core end with 
the surrounding fruit, and do not drop out and 
cause a hole. Another citeumstance worth no- 
tice, is, that in consequence of the great value of 
the oil of nutmegs, it is often extracted from the 
nuts that are exposed to sale, by which they are 
rendered of very little value. ‘To ascertain the 
quality ef nutmegs, force a pin into them, and if 
good, however dry they may appear, the oil will 
be seen oozing out all round the pin, from the 
compression occasioned in the surrounding parts. 


Cherry Brandy—The following recipe is recom- 
mended in the Edinburgh papers :—Stone six 
pounds of black cherries (guines); pour on them 
four quarts of the best brandy ; bruise the stones 
in a mortar, and put the kernels in with the cher- 
ries ; cover them close, and let the whole stand 
for a fortnight; then squeeze them clean from 
sediment, through muslin. Boil two pounds of 
very fine white sagar to clear syrup; mix it with 
the strained brandy, and bottle it in clean dry 
bottles. It may be used in two months, and 
should be kept in a cool cellar. 


It will perhaps be useful to mention, that fami- 
lies would find a material saving if they were to 
use cominon soda or potash dissolved in soft water, 
afterwards mixed in hard water if they have no 
other, before they. have their linen washed: the 
quantity of soap will not only be diminished by 
ameliorating the hard water, but the color of the 
linen really improved, 





Receipt for destroying flies without the use of 
poison.— Take a half tea spoonful of black pepper 
in powder, one tea spoonful of brown sugar and 
one table spoonful of cream. Mix them well to- 
gether, and place them in the reom on a plate 
where the flies are troublesome, and they will 

disappear. 





ure for the Tooth Ache—Procure a plate, fill- 
ith water, and place a substance in it to rest 
ated iron (a common box smoothing iron heat- 
er will answer) put about a quarter of an ounce of 
henbane seed on the hot iron, and cover it with a 
large funnel, the end of which is to be held in the 
mouth: the fumes of the seed will extract worms 
and effectually cure the tormenting pain. The 
operation does not give the slightest uneasiness. 
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5 
Elegant Pathetie Eactract of a letter from a wife to ; 
an absent husband. % 

I feel myself dying: I am going to my chil- 3 
dren, whe beckon me to follow them, and we : 
shall all of us rest in the same grave. Your days 2 
belonged to me; I now resign them to my daugh- % 
ter. Caroline survives, and will remain with you ¢ 
to supply my affection. Think not so much of my 3 
loss, as of those regions of felicity where I await 3 
you. AMELIA. ° 
== s 

A Foung Lady’s best Resolve. $ 

if ever I marry, let it be to a man that I can 
prefer to all others; besides, it must be a union $ 
of hearts, not of hands alone; there must be but s 
one repository fer our griefs and our pleasures to ° 
flow in. I would wish to always welcome him with 2 
a smile, let what would ruffle my temper in his 
absence, and neither in word nor deed go counter '$ 
to his wishes. No sigh should escape his bosom, ° 
without a response from my heart. My chief stu- 3 
dy should be to soothe his cares; and prove like 2 
the Balm of Gilead to his wounded mind, while ° 
agitated with conflicting passions. By this beha- ° 
vior, I should convince him, that I sighed not for 5 
splendor; but that a desert would be agreeable ° 
while blessed with the companion ef my love. ° 
DELIA. Q 

5 

: 

: 

; 
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== 
Pleasing Reflections. 
Why is the mind, when endued with what is 
called taste, delighted with extravagant flights in 
poetry, extraordinary metaphors, excesses in 
grammar, chromatics in music, &c.? How come 
we to be charmed with things which offend com- 
mon sense, or shock the natural ear? And from 
what turn of caprice does it proceed, that the very 
errors and faults of some of the arts and sciences, 
are esteemed beauties? Nay, to show. that taste is 
not only above, but even sometimes averse from 
rational admiration, we need but recollect 
pleasure we receive from viewing some of the 
formities of nature, such as huge rocks, preci 
ces, &c, and at the same time remember, that 
are sensible of a certain horror during the con- 2 
templation. ; 
b) 
$ 
8 









The malicious censures of our enemies, if we 
inake a right use of them, may prove of more ad- 
vantage to us than the civilities of our best friends. 


A mediocrity in writing, is quicker perceived 
in poetry, than in any thing else, I would rather 
buoy in the surface sometimes, than always anchor 
in the mud, 


Is not a child's grief for the loss of its dinner, 
more severe than a man’s? In proportion as our 
reason improves, and our sentiments refine, the 
poignancy of disappointment appears more blunt, 
There is an alleviating resource, a kind of self- 
soothing consolation, in the very distresses of de- 
licate minds, the refinement of which would be but 
poorly exchanged for ‘the broadest unfeeling 
folly wears.’ But the disappointments of mere na- 
tural appetites of children, have no resource, no 
alleviation: How much more to be pitied then! 


Life is a picture; fortune the frame; but mis- 
fortune the shade: the first is only its intrinsic 
ornament; but the latter, if well sustained, forms 
the intrinsic merit, by giving a bolder relief to the 
figures. 

=—=—_ 


An Irish shopkeeper being cheated by an old 
woman stealing a jar of whiskey and leaving a 
jar of water in its place, described her as speak- 
ing a strange dialect—neither Irish nor English. 
A punster said, he had reason to complain of the 
jar-gone, 

An old continental soldier arrived at an inn, 
and asked for refreshment. The hostess set be- 
fore him a bone of ham and a crust of bread. 
Her son, who had been an officer, gave the poor 
fellow a shilling, and when he had done pick- 
ing, bade him march off. Soon after, the old 
lady came in to look after her pay. ‘ Mother,’ 
says the officer, ‘ what might the picking of that 
bone be worth?’ ‘ Why, about one and six pence, 
these hard times.’ ‘ Well,’ crics the humane son, 
‘I haye made a fine bargain, and saved six pence, 
for I gave him but a shilling to pick the whole.’ 


As a country schoolmaster was hobbling one 
day to his school-room, he was met by a noble- 
man, who asked his name and vocation. Having 


- declared his name, he added, ‘ and I am master of 


this parish.’ ‘ Master of this parish!’ observed the 
peer, ‘ how can that be:’ ‘ I am master of the 
children,’ said the man, ‘ the children are masters 
of their mothers ; thc mothers are the rulers of the 


fathers; and consequently, I am master of the 


whole parish. 








Apollonia Aspltim. 
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The following beautiful effusions of true poetical ge- 
nius, we extract from the London edition of “Me- 
moirs of the princess Charlotte, which, from their 
intrinsic merits, farely met with in this age, can- 
not be otherwise than greatly accéptable to all ad- 
mirers of the muse, 


——- 


Lines written the day after the finerat of the prin- 
cess, by Thomas Campbell, esq. 


Oht Britain, now thy chief, thy people; mourn; 
And Claremont’s hotse of love is left forlorn; ; 
There, where the happiest of the happy dwelt, 
Th’escutchéon glooms—end royalty hath felt 
A grief that every bosom feels its own— 

The blessing of « father’s heart o’erthrown! 
The most beloved and most devoted bride 
Torn from an agonised husband’s side, 

Who, long as memory helds her seat, shall view 
That speechless, more than spoken, last adieu! 
When the fixt eye long lookt connubial faith, 
And beam’d affection in the trance of death: 


Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swell’d, 
While torch succeeding torch illumed each high 
And banner’d arch of England’s chivalry— 
The rich plumed canopy, the gorgeous pall, 
The sacred march, the sable-vested wall— 
These were not rites of incxpressive show, 
But hallow’d as the types of real wo. 
Daughter of England! for a nation’s sighs 
A nation’s heart went with thy obsequies; 
And oft shall time revert a look of grief 
Onthine existence, beautiful as brief. 


Fair Spirit! serid thy blessing froth above 
To realms where thou art canonis’d by love; 
Give toa husband’s, father’s, bleeding mind, 
The peace that angels lend to human kind;— 
To,us, that in thy loved remembrance feel 
A sorrowing, yet a soul-ennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest: principles of England's breast: 

Still may thy name speak concord from the tomb, 
Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory bloom— 

| They shall deseribe thy life, thy formy portray; 

But all the love that mourns thee swept away, 
Tis not in language or expressive arts 

To paint—ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts! 


a 


On the Royal Infant, by J. Montgomery; esq. 


* 


A throne on earth awaited thee, 
A nation long’d to see thy face; 
Heir to a glorious ancestry, 


And father of a thighti¢r race. 
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Vain hope! that throne thou must not fill, 
Thee shall that nation ne’er behold; 
Thine ancient house ts heirless still, 
Thy line will never be unroll’d. 


Yet while we mourn thy flight from earth, 
Thine was a destiny sublime: 

Caught up to Paradise in birth, 

Snatcht by eternity from time! 


The mothér knéw her offspring dead— 
Oh! was it grief, or was it love, 

That broke her heart? the spirit fied 
To seek hef nameless-child above! 

Led by his natal star, she trod 

His path to Heaven; the meeting there, 
And how they stood before their God, 
The day of judgment shall declare. 


I 


On reading tlie preceding, by E. T. Pilgrim, esq. 


. . . a 
No frantic “grief,” nor anxious “love,” 


Appear’d before the throne: 
Her cherub flew to realms above, 
Chaunting “Thy will be done.” * 


To those blest words, devoid of guile, 
A look benign was given; 

Attending angels saw the smile, 

And caught her upto heaven. 


* Said by the princess when told of its death. 


To a gentleman who thought that a certain beautiful 


young lady had too muelt af the coquette in her 
behavior. 

Why blame Eliza that she darts 

The smiles of love on every swain; 


Why grieve because so niuny hearts 
With pleasure wear her golden chain? 


Ah! William, if on you her eye 
Should pour its undivided light, 
Soon from the flame you’d wish to fly 
And save your heart by flight. 


The summer sun’s diffusive blaze, 
Gives life to many a blooming rose; 
But quickly its converging rays 
Would wither every flower that blows. 
Then with a grateful bosom own 

The mercy of th’unrival’d fair: 

The blaze too great for one alone, 

She bids a hundred lovers “hare. 


=—=_> 
To a French lady learning English. 


Tho English accents your : tention fire, 
You cannot learn so fast as we admire: 


- Scholars like you, but slowly can improve, 


For who would teach’ you but the yerb “I Love.” 
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New Weekly Publications, 


PROPOSALS 
For publishing, by subscription, a uniform edition, 
OF ALL THE MOST ADMIRED 


NOVELS — 


AND 


ROMANCES, 
In Cheap Weekly Numbers. 


CONDITIONS. 

A Number (or Part) shall contain at least 16 pages, 
duodecimo, or pocket size, and be delivered to sub- 
scribers every Monday, for 64 cents, payable on de- 
livery, or by the month or quarter in advance. 

EVery Number shall be printed with uniform ex- 
acthess, on new type, and in the best manner and 
mode for binding, being done up in temporary co- 
vers for preservation 

Subscribers at liberty to withdraw their names at 
the conclusion of any one Novel or Romance, if dis- 
satisfied with the’work. 

Those who procure Five Subscribers shall receive 
the Numbers regularly without charge, during the 
continuance of such five; and those who make it their 
interest, will be paid the usual allowance in cash. 

Subscribers’ Names received at H. C. Lewis’s 
““Weekly-Publication Office,” No. 164 south 11th st. 


I 


ALSO, 


For publishing, on the same Plan and Conditions, 
a general collection of 


PLAYS, 
COMEDIES, TRAGEDIES, 
FARCES, &c. 


—-— 


H. C. L. from the extensive patronage given to 
this mode of publishing, viz: in cheap weekly farts, 
intends to devote his attention, in that line, to a great 
variety of acceptable works. His “ Weekly Song- 
Book,” he is happy to hear, has given universal sat- 
isfaction, and met with uncommon encouragement.... 
Ten Numbers have been published, (on the Plan of 
the above,) and not one complaint of dissatisfaction 
has come to the ears of the editor. 


Persons who wish to be supplied with any of these 
extensive works, complete, for the trifling’ tax of 
six certs a-week, will please send their Names and 
Address to this office, directed to 


H. C, LEWIS, 
No. 164, south Eleventh street. 
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WESTERVILLE AND LOUISA; 
OR, 


THE TEMPLE OF SENSIBILITY. 
A NOVELETTE. 
(Price 12} Cents, in coloured covers.) 


Just published and for sale at 
No. 164 south 11th street. 


AAA 


HE “HARP OF ERIN strung to the Me- 

mory of Emme, on his Last Request, ex- 

pressed in his Address before Lord Norbury,”— 
a Print, 7 by 9, price 64 cents, coloured, 

Just Published and for Sale, by 
ae H. C, LEWIS, 

Fuly 6.— No. 164, south Eleventh st. 

UST’ received, and for Sale, by H. C. Lewis, 

No. 164, south Eleventh-st. Price 50 cts. 


MEMOIRS 


of the late 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA 
OF 
Wates and Saxe Cosourc; 

In which are introduced some interesting Anec- 
dotes, never before published. 
Embellished with an elegant Engraving of the 
Princess. 

June 27, 1818,.— 
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OR SALE, at No. 164, south Eleventh-st. 
(Price 25 cts.) 


POEMS, 


BY HENRY C. LEWIS, 


ENTITLED 


THE LYRE OF LOVE 
AND 


HARP OF SORROW. 


Also for Sale at : 


W. Charles’s Bookstore, North Third-st. 

Rt. Desilver’s; Walnut-st. 

A. Finley, corner of Chesnut and Fourth, 
' And D. Hogan, Market-st. 
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UST PUBLISHED, & for Sale by H.C.Lewis, 


No.164 south Eleventh street, (Price 63 cents,) 
The WEEKLY SONG-BOOK, No. 10. 
aanvannnrinnm wm unws 
Printed & Published, every Monday, by H. C. Lewis, 


No. 164, South Eleventh Street, 
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Terms or Supscniprion. : der how a family was to be maintained. His was 

Three dollars per Year, or One dollar per Quarter, 2 4 poor employment; sickness and other accidents 
payable in advance. H b Sige tate of ty. fj hicl 

Subscriptions, Advertisements,andCommunications, $ 500” Drougnt us to a state of poverty, trom which 
thankfully received, and all kinds of Printing ex- Q We could never retrieve ourselves. He, poor man! 
was never idle when he could help it, and denied 

himself every indulgence in order to provide for 
the wants of me and the children. I did my part. 
too, as weil as I was able., But my father’s un- 
relenting severity made me quite heart-broken; 
and though my sisters two or three times gave us 
a little relief in our pressing necessities—for no- 
thing else could have made me ask it in the man- 
ner I did—yet they would never permit me to see 
them, and for some time past have entirely aban- 
doned us. I thought heaven had abandoned us 
too. The hour of extreme distress was come; 
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ecuted, at No. }64 south Eleventh street, between 
Walnut and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
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FAMILY EVENTS or & FRIEND IN NEED. 3 
A Novecetre. s 
He then asked what was become of her hus- & 
band. She told him, that having fatigued him- Q 
self with walking eyery day to.a great distance 2 
for a little employment that scarcely afforded 9 
them bread, he had fallen ill and was now in an ‘ 
hospital; and that after having been obliged to 4 
sell most of their little furniture and clothes for ° 
present subsistence, their landlord had just seized 2 but you have been sent for our comfort.’ ‘ And 
their only remaining bed for some arrears of 2 your comfort please God, I will be,’ cried the 
rent. The captain immediately discharged the ; captain, with energy. ‘You are my own dear, 
debt, and causing the bed to be brought up again, ; child, and your little ones shall be mine too. Dry 
dismissed the man. He then entered into a con- '$ up your tears—better days, I hope, are approach- 
versation with his niece about the events that had 2 jing,’ 
befallen her. ‘ Alas! sir, said she, I am sensible ° Evening was now Coming on, and it was too 
I was greatly to blame in disobeying my father, $ late to think of changing lodgings. The captairi 
and leaving his roof as I did; but perhaps some- 9 procured a neighbour to go out for some provi- 
thing might be alleged in my excuse—at least, ; sions and other necessaries, and then took his 
years of calamity and distress may be an expia- leaye, with a promise of being with his niece ear- 
tion, Asto my husband, however, he has never M4 ly the next morning. Indeed, as he proposed 
given me the least cause of complaint—he has ev- 2 Paying a visit to her husband, she was far from 
er heen kind and good, and what we have suffer- § wishing to detain him longer. He went directly 
ed has been through misfortune and not fault. 2 from thence. to the hgspital, and having got access 
Tobe sure, when we married, we: did not consi- 3 to the apothecary, begged to be informed of the 


N.° 8. Vol. Il. 
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real state of his patient, Bland. ‘The apothecary 
told him that he laboured under a slow fever, at- 
tended with extreme dejection of spirits, but that 
there were no signs of urgent danger. ‘ If you 
will allow me to see him, said the captain, I be- 
lieve I shall be able to administer a cordial, per- 
haps, shore effectual than all your medicines.’ He 
was shown up to the ward where the poor man 
lay, and seated by his bed-side. * Mr. Bland, 
said he, I am a stranger to you, but I come to 
bring you some news of your family.’ . The sick 
nan roused himself, as it were, from a stupor, and 
‘fixed his eyes in silence onthe captain. He pro- 
ceeded—* Perhaps you may have heard of an un- 
cle that your wife kad in the East Indies—he is 
come home—and—and—lI am he.’ Upon this he 
eagerly stretched out his hand, and taking that of 
Bland, which was thrust out of the bed-clothes to 
meet it, and gave it a cordial shake. The sick 
man’s eyes glistened; he grasped the captain’s 
hand with all his remaining strength, and draw- 
ing it to his mouth, kissed it with fervour. All 
he could say was * God bless you! be kind to poor 
Amelia” 

‘1 will—I will, cried the captain, J will be a 
father to you all—Cheer up; keep up your spirits; 
all will be well” 

Ile then, with a kind look and another shake of 
the hand, wished him-a good night, and left the 
poor man lightened at once of half his disease. 

The captain went home to the coffee-house 
where he lodged, gota light supper, and went 
early to bed. After meditating some time with 
heartfelt satisfactien on the work of the day, he 
fell into a sweet sleep which lasted till day break. 
The next morning early he arose and sallied forth 
in search of furnished lodgings: After some en- 
quiry, he met with a commodious set in a pleasant 
airy situation, for which he agreed. He then 
drove to Amelia, and found her and her children 
neat and clean, as well drest as their wardrobe 
would admit. He embraced them with the ut- 
most affection, and rejoiced Amelia’s heart with 
a favourable account of her husband. He then 
told them to prepare for a ride with him. The 
children were overjoyed at the proposal, and they 
accompanied him down to the coach in high spi- 
rits. Amelia scarcely knew what to think or ex- 
pect. They drove first to a warehouse for ready 
made linen, where the captain made Amelia fur- 
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nish herself with a complete sct of every thing ne- 
cessary for present use for the children & herself, 
not forgetting some shirts for her husband. Thence 
they went to a clothes’ shop, where the little boy 
was equipped with a hat and great coat, and the 
girl with another great coat and a bonnet—both 
were made as happy as happy could be, They 
were next all furnished with new shoes. In short, 
they had not proceeded far, before the mother and 
three children were all in complete new habili- 
ments, decent but not fine; while the old ones 
were all tied up in a bund]e, and destined for 
some family still poorer than they had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodgings he had 
taken, and which he had directed to be put in 
thorough order. He led Amelia up stairs, who 
knew not whither she. was going. He brought 
her into a handsome parlour, and seated her in a 
chair. This, my dear, said he, is your house. I 
hope you will let me now and then come and see 
you in it. Amelia turned pale and could not 
speak. At length a flood of tears came to her 
relief, and she suddenly threw herself at her un- 
cle’s feet, and poured out thanks and blessings in 
a broken voice. He raised ber; and’ Kindly kiss- 
ing her and her children, slipt a purse of gold in- 
to her hand and burried down stairs. 

He next went to the hodpital and found Mr. 
Bland sitting up in bed, and taking some food 
with apparent pleasure. He sat down by him. 
‘ God bless you! sir, said Bland, I see now it is 
all a reality and not adream. Your figure has 
been haunting me all night, and T have scarcely 
been able to satisfy myself whether I had really 
seen and spoke to you, or whether it was a fit of 
delirium. Yet my spirits have been lightened, and 
I have now been eating with a relish I have not 
experienced for many days past. But may I ask 
how my poor Amelia and her little ones are?’ 
‘ They are well and happy, my good friend, said 
the captain, and I hope you will soon be so along 
with them.’ The apothecary came up and felt 
the patient’s pulse. ‘ You are a }ucky doctor, in- 
deed, sir, said he to captain Cornish; you have 
cured the poor man of his fever. “His pulse is as 
calm as my own.’ The captain consulted him 
about the safety of removing him; aud the apo- 
thecary thought that there would be no hazard in 
doing it that very ‘day. The captain waited the 
arrival of the physician, who confirmed the same 
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opinion. A sedan chair was procured, and full 
directions being obtained for the future treatment, 
with the physician’s promise to look after him, 
the captain walked before the chair to the new 
lodgings. On. the knock at the door, Amelia 
looked out of the window, and. seeing the chair, 
ran down, and met her uncle and husband in the 
passage. The poor man, not knowing where he 
was, and gazing wildly around him, was carried 
up stairs and placed upon a good bed, while his 
wife and children assembled round it, A glass of 
wine brought by the people of the house restored 
him to his recollection, when a most tender scene 
ensued, which the uncle closed as soon as. he 
could, for fear of too much agitating the yet fee- 
ble organs of the sick man. 

By Amelia’s constant attention, assisted by 
proper help, Mr. Bland soon recovered; and the 
whole family lost their sickly emaciated appear- 
ance and became healthy and happy. The kind 
uncle was never long absent from them, and was 
always received with looks of pleasure and grati- 
tude that penetrated his very soul. He obtained 
for Mr. Bland a good situation in the exercise of 
his profession, and took Amelia and her children 
into his special care- As to his other nieces, 
though he did not entirely break off his connexion 
with them, but, on the contrary, showed them oc- 
casionally marks of the kindness of a relation, 
yet he could never look upon them with true cor- 
diality. And as they had so well kept their pro- 
mise to their father of never treating Amelia as 
a sister while in her afflicted state, he took care 
not to tempt them to break it now she was in a 
favoured condition. 





There is not, says Adison, a more useful class 
of society than Merchants. They knit mankind to- 
gether in mutual intercourse of good offices, dis- 
aribute the, gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 
augment the wealth of a nation, and increase the 
comforts and convenience of life. 


Rumbold, in the time of king Charles the second, 
said, he could not conceive that the Almighty in- 
tended that the greatest part.of mankind should 
come into the world with saddles on their backs, 
and bridles in their mouths, and that a few should 
come ready booted and spurred to ride them to 
death. 


Intelligence, 
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PHILADELPHIA: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1818. 


SDAA KEEN EAE II 
ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY HERO GONE. 


DIED, at his farm on Laurel Hill, Sommer- 
set county (P’a.) on Monday the Sist August, 
Major General ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


‘ Fashion’d much to honour from his cradle, 
He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to those that lov’d him no; 
But to those men that sought him, swect as summer. 
Heard ye him talk of Commonwealths, 
You’d say it had been all in all his study; 
List his discourse of War, and you would hear 


A fearful battle rendered you in music. 
* - * . 7 


Now, to his ashes, honour!—Peace be with him! 
And choirs of angels sing him to his rest.’ 








—_——_ 








Chilicothe, ( Ohio.) Aug. 26. 
DEATH OF COL. DANIEL BOON, 


As he lived, so he died, with his gun in his 
hand. We are informed by a gentleman direct 
from Boon’s settlement on the Missouri, that ear- 
ly in last month Col. Boon rode to a deer-lick, 
seated himself within a blind raised to conceal 
him from the game. That while thus concealed 
with his old trusty rifle in his hand, pointed to- 
wards the lick, the muzzle resting on a dog, his 
face to the breech of his gun, his rifle cocked, his 
finger to the trigger, one eye shut, the other look- 
ing along the barrel through the sights—In this 
position, without struggle or motion, and of course 
without pain, he breathed out his last so geatly, 
that when he was found next day by his friends, 
although stiff and cold, he looked as if alive, with 
his gun in his hand, just in the act of living. 

; ———___} 


Baltimore, Sept. 11th, 1818. 


Agreeably to public notice, the sentence of 
death was yesterday inflicted on J. T. Hare and 
John Alexander, convicted of robbing the U. S. 
mail. Hare has made a confession, in which he 
observes, that ‘for the last fourteen years of my 
life, I have been a robber, and have robbed on a 
large scale, and been more successful than any 
robber either in Europe or in this country that I 
ever heard of” . 
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[ By our Letter-Box. | 
THE MIRROR OF REAL MFE. 


“To reform the faulty, and give an innocent amuse- 
mem to those who are not s0.”’ 
By an association of Female Spies. 
Picture ELeventu. 


A Gamester, not many years since, was the 
most despicable character in life, and to Philadel- 
phians in particular the most abominable of all 
abominations; but in these days, whose society 
more coveted than people of that profession? All 
who had, formerly, any reputation to lose, or de- 
sired to be thought well of by their neighbors, 
took care, whenever they indulged themselves in 
that diversion, to do it with as much privacy as 
possible: now, not to ‘ love play’ is to be ungen- 
teel. Cards were then made use of only as the 
amusement of a tedious winter evening: now, all 
seasons are alike, they are the employment of the 
year; and at some of our great houses, many thou- 
sands of dollars, and sometimes acres, often ex- 
change masters before dinner is half digested.— 
Persons who were observed to have superior skill 
in play, were then distinguished by the odious 
name of sharpers? and as such avoided and despis- 
ed: now, they are complimented with the title of 
great connoisseurs, and applauded for their under- 
standing in all the niceties ef the game; and that 
is leoked upon as the most useful kind of learning 
which teaches how to circumvent an adversary at 
the billiard table, or the important business of 
loo and whist. 

This vice of gaming, originally descended from 
the worst of passions, is certainly the most perni- 
cious of any to society,—late events, melancholy as 
truly, too plainly demonstrate this fact. How 
great a misfortune is it, therefore, that i¢ should 
become the mode! and, by being encouraged by 
person: holding respectable and responsible sta- 
tions, reader the lower classes ambitious, as it 
were, of being wndone in such goodly company. 

To thie unhappy propensity, is greatly owing, 
that so many shops and mercantile houses, are 
now shut up, even in the heart of the city, and 
their owners either bankrupts or miserable refu- 
gees in foreign parts. Nor is jt to be wondered at, 
when ‘the honest profit that might be made of 
trade is neglected, for the precarious hopes of 
getting more by play! 

We could bere mame no less a number than 
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fourteen houses, in the compass of a few squares, 
which, before their owners stopped payment, were 
nightly crowded, and sometimes daily, with a pro- 
miscuous company of the ‘great vulgar and the 
small,’ as Congreve justly calls all such play-full 
assemblies. 

Can any one wonder at the repeated instances 
of bankruptcy, and a consequent decline of ow: 
mercantile interest, when he reflects on the uni- 
versal practice of this destructive art of swindling 
one another out of their property? How much ea- 
sier then, to account for these daily failures, when 
we add to these -causes, the criminal LuxuRY in- 
troduced into our families. No age, no nation, 
ever were equal to us in luxury of all kinds, Ships 
of all nations pour their productions of art and 
nature into our harbors, at a cost within the reach 
of our dailytaborers. ‘The most private, low-bred 
man, aspires to be a Heliogalolus at his table; and 
too many wives there are, who, like Cleopatra, 
would not scruple to swallow a whole province at 
a draught. And as to dress, they seem to study 
now, not what is most becoming, but what will cosi 
the most! No difference appears between the young 
gentleman of independent fortune, and the city- 
apprentice: except that the latter is often the finest 
beau; ner no difference between the children of 
parents able te support them, and of those who 
are not,—as respects employment for future sub- 
sistence, as in beth instances they must be brought 
upin dignified idleness! not as poor mechanics! 

Qur sex is known to be so fond of appearing 
fine and gay, that it is no wonder that tradesmen’s 
wives should even exceed their husbands in the 
article of dress; but it is indeed prodigious that so 
many of them should, merely for the sake of be- 
ing thought able to afford any thing, destroy the 
reasonable end of finery, and render themselves 
awkward and preposterous, instead of genteel and 
agreeable. 

This false pride in eppearance, eating, drink- 
ing, apparel, furniture, and diversions (alias gam- 
ing), so prevalent among us, has not only undone 
half the city, but rendered us extremely ridiculous 
to foreigners who are witnesses of it. Thus ava- 
rice introduces gaming and luxury, luxury leads 
us to bankruptcy, and beggary comes on a-pace. 

We fear what we have said on these will 
be but ill-relished by many; but if we have the 
good fortune to find it has had an effect on any 
one, so far as to cause him to see the errors he 


has been guilty of, we shall be the less chagrined 














at the resentment of the wilfully blind. Times like 
these require corrosives, not balsams, to amend: 
The sore has already eaten into the very bowels 
of public happiness, and they must tear away the 
infected part or become a nuisance te themselves 
and all about them. 
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the editor is entirely innocent of the charge; and 
moreover, that he shall never suffer by any umbrage 
that a subscriber may take on viewing his or her own 
face in our looking-glass. 

Association in toto. 


Mr. Lewis, 

Although there is a great variety of modes adopted 
for the instruction of youth in this city, each of which 
{if we may believe the advertisements of the teach- 
crs, | beg pardon, frefcssors) exceeds every other, 
I take the liberty to transmit to you the following 
extract from an old work, describing the plan of cdu- 
cation and the arrangements of an academy in an- 
cient times. Iam surprised that some one of our 
scientific gentlemen bas not stolen the plan and ob- 
tained a copy right for this invaluable systeni: as it 
has become so fushionable to drink wine out of other 
men’s sculls, 

You muy expect further extracts from the same 
book by SENEX.. 

* The first professor 1 saw was in a very large 
room with forty pupils about him. After saluta- 
tion, observing me to look earnestly upon a frame, 
which occupied the greatest part of both the length 
and breadth of the room, he said, perhaps I might 
wonder te see him employed in a project for im- 
proving speculative knowledge by practical and 
mechanical operations, But the werld would soon 
be sensible of its usefulness; and he flattered him- 
self, that a more noble, exalted thought never 
sprang in any other man’s head*, 

‘Every one knew how laborious the usual me- 
thod is of attaining to arts and sciences; whereas 
by his contrivance the most ignorant person at a 
seasonable charge, and with little bodily labour, 
might write books in philosophy, peetry, politics, 
haw, mathematics and theology, without the least 


Che Limes. 
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assistance from genius or study, He then led mo 
to the frame, about the sides whereof all his pu- 
pils stood in ranks. It was twenty feet square, 
placed in the middle of the room. The superficies 
was composed of several bits of wood about the 
bigness of a dye, but some larger than others. 
They were all linked together by slender wires. 
Tliese bitssof wood were covered on every square 
with paper pasted on them; and on these papers 
were written all the words of their language in 
their several moods, tenses and declensions; but 
without any order. The professor then desired 
me to observe; for he was going to set his engine 
at work. The pupils, at his command, teok each 
of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there 
were forty fixed round the edges of the frame; and 
giving them a sudden turn, the whole disposition 
of the words was entirely changed. He then 
commanded six and thirty of the lads to read the 
several lines softly, as they appeared upon the 
frame; and where they found three or four words 
together, that might make part of a sentence, they 
dictated to the four remaining boys, who were 
scribes. ‘This work was repeated three or four 
times, and at every tarn of the engine was so con- 
trived, that the words shifted into new places, as 
the square bits of wood moved upside down, 

* Sia hours a day the young students were em- 
ployed in this labour, and the professor showed 
me several volumes in large folio already collected 
of broken sentences which he intended to piece 
together, and out of those rich materials to give 
the world a complete body of ALL arts and sci- 
ences; which however might be still improved 
and much expedited, if the public would raise a 
fund for making and employing five hundred such 
frames in the City of Brotherly Love, and oblige 
the managers to contribute in common their seve- 
ral collections. 

* He assured me that this invention had employ- 

ed all his thoughts from his youth; that he had 
emptied the whole vocabulary into his frame, and 
made the strictest computation of the general pro- 
portion there is in books between the numbers of 
particles, nouns, and verbs, and other parts of 
speech.’ 
_ ®* Since transcribing the above an ill natured wag 
informed me, that there is in operation a machine 
similar to this, but } can scarcely credit the said 
assertion. The academicians of PhiladeJphia can 
exceed the system at least 990, Ss. 
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ANECDOTES. 


The late judge Clayton one day had occasion to 
examine a witness who stuttered very much. ‘I be- 
lieve, said his lordship, you are a great rogue.’ 
‘Not so great a rogue as you, my lord t-t-t-t- 
take me to be.’ 





A physician who lived in London, attended a 
lady at Chelsey. After continuing his visits for 
some time, the lady expressed an apprehension 
that it might be inconvenient for him to come so 
far on her account. ‘O madam, replied the doctor, 
I have another patient in_this neighborhood, and 
by that means you know I killtwo birds with one 
stone.’ ‘Ah! doctor, replied the lady, you are too 
good a shot for me.’ 


When a certain poet’s works were to be printed, 
a very ugly woman desired the editor, in his pre- 
face, to contradict the report of her being mistress 
to the late bard. ‘Madam, (replied the editor) 1 
will prefix your portrait!” 


An Irish paper says ‘5000 pictled and dried sal- 
mon were lately caught in the river Shannon, and 
sent to the Dublin market.’ The account adds, 
‘there is no other river in Europe so productive 
in that kind of fish.’ 


A gentleman being jolted by a sailor, vociferat- 
ed that he would give him a flogging. ‘No, says 
the tar, you sha‘n’t give it me, I will return it, and 
pay you interest besides.’ 


Lord St. John being in want of a servant, an 
Irishman offered his services; and being asked 
what countryman he was, he answered ‘an Eng- 
lishman.’ ‘Where were you born,’ said his lord- 
ship. ‘In Ireland, and please your lordship,’ said 
the man. ‘How then can you be an Englishman?’ 
‘My lord, replied the men, suppose | was born in a 
horse-stable, that is no reason I should be a horse!’ 


A countryman giving evidence in court, was 
asked if he was born in wedlock? No sir, answer- 
ed the man, I was born in Devonshire!” 


A quack doctor who advertised that he infallibly 
cures total blindness, begins his advertisement by 
requesting these unfortunate persons to ‘read,’ &c. 


A woman having fallen into a river, her husband 
went to look for her, proceeding up the stream 
from the place where she fell in, The by-standers 
asked him if he was mad? The man answered, she 
was always obstinate and contrary itPher life, and 
supposed for certain she was the same at her death. 


A noble marquis appears to have been very much 


$ misconceived in the attack made on his nodding to 
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the women; for it should have been recollected 
that the habit is hereditary—his great ancestor 
lord Burleigh, sheok his head; but perhaps, there 
was some objection taken to the manner—lord Bur- 
leigh shook his head as if he had something iw it! 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


To prevent the smoking of a lamp.—Soak the 
wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well, before you 
use it: it will then burn both sweet and pleasant, 
and give much satisfaction for the trifling trouble 
in preparing it. 

To purify rancid butter.—Melt it with a slow 
fire in a well glazed earthen vessel; which put to 
fair water, working them well together, and when 
it is cold take away the curds and the whey at the 
bottom; do it again a second, and a third time in 
rose-water, always working them very well toge- 
ther. The butter thus clarified will be of the sweet- 
est, delicious taste. 

To make candles last long.~--Mix with your tal- 
low unslacked lime in powder; or make your can- 
dles of castile soap: now it is the lime and soap 
that preserves the tallow from burning out so fast 
as otherwise it would. 

A sweet powder to lay among elothes.--Take da- 
mask rose-leaves dried one pound, musk half a 
drachm, violet leaves three ounces; mix them and 
put them in a bag. _ 

To refine sugar.—In a strong lixivium of calx 
vive dissolve as much coarse sugar as it will bear, 
adding to every quart of liquor two whites of eggs, 
beaten into glair, stir them well together, and make 
them boil a little, taking off the skum as long as 
any will arise; then pass all thro a woolen bag, and 
boil the liquor again so long till being dropt upon 
a cold plate, being cold it is as hard as salt; this 
done, put it out.into.pots or moulds for that pur- 
pose, having a hole in the narrower end thereof, 
which must be stopt for one night; afterwards be- 
ing opened, the treacle will drop forth; then cover 
the encls of the pots with potter’s clay, and as that 
clay sinks down by the sinking of the sugar, fill 
them up with more clay, till the sugar will sink no 
more: lastly take it out, and being hard and dry 
bind it up in papers. 
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(CPADVERTISEMENT. .£) 


A very great offer will be made to any respect- 
able person who will engage to procure Subscrip- 
tions to this Weekly Paper, and some other pub- 
lications. 

Apply to the Editor, No. 164 south Eleventh 
street, between Walnut and Spruce. 


Sept. 16, 1818, 
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MASONIC. 


Unto Thee, great God, belong 
Mystic rites and sacred song: 
Lowly bending at thy shrine, 

We hail thy majesty divine. 
Glorious Achitect above, 

Source of light and source of love! 
Here thy light and love prevail! 
Hail! almighty Master, hail! 


Whilst in yonder regions bright, 
The sun by day, the moon by night, 
And the stars that gild the sky, 
Blazon forth thy praise on high; 
Join, O earth, and, as. you roll, 
From east to west, from pole to pole, 
Lift to heaven your grateful lays, 
Juin the universal praise. 


Warm’d by thy benignant grace, 

Sweet friendship link’d the human race: 
Pity lodg*d within her breast, 

Charity became her guest. 

There the naked, raiment found: 
Sickness, balsam for its wound: 
Sorrow, comfort: hunger, bread: 
Strangers there a welcome shed. 


Still to us, O God! dispense 

Thy divine benevolence: 

Teach the tender tear to flow; 
Melting at a brother’s woe, 

Like Samaria’s son, that we, 

Blest with boundless charity, 

To th’admiring world may prove, 
They dwell in God who dwell in loye. 


Gpollonian Afpium, 
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THE BOATSWAIN’S WHISTLE. 


Life is chequer’d, toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure: 
See the crew in flannel jerkins, 
Drinking, toping grog by firkins; 
And as they raise the tip, 
To their happy lip, 
On the deck is heard no otl.er sound, 
But, ‘Pr’ythee Jack, pr’ythee Dick, 
Pr’ythee Sam, pr’ythee Tom, 
Let the cann go round: 

» Then hark to the Bo’swain’s whistle, whistle, 
Then hark to the Bo’swain’s whistle, whistle: 
Bustle, bustle, bustle, brave boys, 

Let us stir, let us toil, 

But let’s drink all the while, 
For labor’s the price of our joys, 
For labor’s the price of our joys. 


Life is chequer’d, toil and pleasure, 
Fill up all the various measure: 
Hark, the crew, with sunburnt faces, 
Chaunting black-eyed Susan’s graces; 
And as they raise the notes, 
Thro their rusty throats, 
On the deck is heard no other sound, &c. &c. 
Life is chequer’d, toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure: 
Hark, the tars, their cares discarding 
With hussle-cap, or with chuck-farthing; 
Still in a merry pin, 
Whether they lose or win; 
On the deck is heard no other sound, &c. &c. 


—_———— 


HAD I A CAVE. 


Had I cave on some wild distant shore, 

Where the winds howl to the waves’ dashing 
There would I weep my woes, [roar; 
There seek my lost repose, 

*Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne’er to wake more. 


Falsest of womankind, canst thou declare, 
All thy fond plighted vows—fleeting as air! 
To thy new lover hie, 
Laugh o’er thy perjury, 
Then in thy bosom try, 
What peace is there! 
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FARE THEE WEEL. 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever, 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll area thee, 
Warring sighs and groans J’ll wage thee. 
Who shall cry that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights mes 

Dark despair around benights me. 


I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy: 
Bat to see her, was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love and pleasure! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever, 
_ Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 
Deep iri heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


LOVELY KITTY.—By H. Macenis. 


To sing the charms of bonny Kate 
I tune an artless ditty, 

Awake my muse and consecrate 

A verse to lovely Kitty. 

‘The brightness of the opening day 
In her blooming face is, 

Where rosy dimpled smiles display 
The charms of all the graces. 

Her dulcet voice whene’er she speaks 
Jn accents sweet and witty, 

Like music on my senses breaks, 
And tunes my heart to Kitty. 


The magic of her sparkling eye, 
That strays in tender glances, 


With spells of pleasing extacy 
My captive soul entrances. 


Come dearest girl no more restrain 
The flow of generous pity, 
For him whose bosom knew no pain 
“Till it received fair Kitty. 
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In love and peace, secure from strife, 
Our joys shall know no measure, 
But smooth the rugged path of life 
With happiness and pleasure. 


ce 
THE QUACK DOCTOR. 


See, sirs, see here! a doctor rare! 

Who travels much at home! 

Here take my pills, they cure all ills, 
Past, present, and to come! 

The cramp, the stitch, the squirt, the itch. 
The ague, gout, and stone, 

The mulligrubs, the flying scrubs, 

And all in flesh or bone: 


Thousands I‘ve dissected, 
Millions new erected, 
And such cures effected 
As none e’er can tell: 
Let the palsy shake ye, 
Let the cholic rack ye, 
Let the crinkrums break ye, 
Let the murrain take ye, 
Take this, take this,and you are well: 


Thousands, &c. 


Come wits so keen, devour’d with spleen, 
And beaux with broken backs; 

Great purblind maids, old tottering jades, 
And pepper’d vizard cracks; 

I soon remove the pains of love, 

And ease the amorous maid, 

The hot, the cold, the young, the old, 

The living and thedead; 


Thousands, &c. 


I clear the lass with wainscot-face, 
And from pim-ginets free; 

Good ladies red as Saracen’s head, 
With toping ratafie; 

This, with a jirk, will do your work, 
And scour you o’er and o’er; 

Read, judge, and try; and if you die, 
Never believe me more: 


Thousands, &c. 
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PLAGUE OF LONDON. 


4 very interesting and authentic account of the pro- 
gress and effects of the Plague of London, in the 
year 1665. 


». Sorrow antl Sadness sat upon every face. 
eee: be said to be all in tears. The 
mie did riot go about the streets; for nobody 
mate iX formal dress of ‘Mourning for their-near- 
est relations; but thé v of mourning was in- 

Pe ha the shrieks of women 
at™the windows and doors of their 


anu n 
se rest relations were dying, 







houiseg, w h 


were.so frequent to bevheard as we passed the 
streetsg that it was enough to pierce the stoutest 


‘heart in the world; Tears and lamentations were 


seen almost i y house, especially in the first 
part of the ion; ‘fer towards the latter end 
the people did pot so much concern themselves for 
the loss of their friends, expecting that themselves 
should be summoned the next hour, 

The introduction of this contagion was by some 
goods imported from Holland, which had been 
brought ‘thither from the Levant. It first broke 
out"i#-the house where those goods were opened, 





frem:-whence it spread to other houses. In the 


first house that -was infected, there died four per- 
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sons. A neighbor, who went to visit them, return- 
ing home, gave the distemper to her family, and 
died with all her houshold. The parish officers 
who were employed about the sick persons, being 
also infected, the physicians perceived the danger; 
and upon minute inspection, assured that it was 
indeed the plague with aa? its terrifying particu- 
lars, and that it threatened a general infection. 

It was a time of very unhappy breaches amongst 
us: in matters of religién, divisions and separate 
opinions prevailed; the church of England was 
lately restored, and the Presbyterians and other 
professions had set up their meetings for worship 
apart, in which they were frequently disturbed by 
the government endeavorwg to suppress their 
meetings. But this dreadful visitation reconciled 


the different parties, and took away all manner of 


prejudice and scruple from the people. But after 
the sickness was over, that spirit of charity sub- 
sided, and things returned to their wonted chan- 
nel again. Here we may observe that a nearer 
view of death would soon reconcile men of good 
principles to one another; and that it is chiefly 
owing to our easy sittations in life, and our put- 
ting these things far from us, that our breaches 
are fomented, and that there is so much prejudice 
and want of christian charity and union amongst 
us. A close view and converse with death, o; with 
diseases that threaten death, would scum off the 
gall of our temper, remove our animosities, and 
bring us to see with different eyes. On the other 
side of the grave we shall all be brethren again. 
The inns of courts were now all shut up; there 
were but few lawyers to be scen in the city; indeed 
there was no need of them, for qnarrels and divi- 


Vol. UI. 
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signs abou interest had ceased—every body was 
at peace. 

tt was also worthy of observation, as well as 
fruitful of instraction, to observe with what alacri- 
ty the people of all persuasions embraced the op- 
pertanities they had of attending upon the public 
Worship, and other appointed times of devotion, as 


hu niliations, fastings., and public confessions of 


sins, to implore the mercy of God, and avert the 
judgment which hung over their heads. The 
churches were so thronged that there was often 
no coming near; no,gnot even to “the door of the 
largest churches. There were also daily prayers 
appointed morning and evening, at which the peo 
ple attended with ancommon devotion, 

All plays and interludes whicti had lately began 
to increase amongst us, were forbidden; gaming- 
tables, public dancing-rooms and music-houses, 
which mattiplied and began to debauch the man- 
ners df the people, were shut up and suppressed, 
finding indeed no trade: for the minds of the peo- 
pic were generally humbled and agitated with 
other things; death we "before their eyes, and eve- 
ry body began to think of their graves. . 

The infection still graduaily increased from Ju- 
Jy until the middle uf August, when there died a 
thousand a day, by account of the weekly bills, 
though they never gave a full account by many 
thousand; many of the parish officers were taken 
sick themselves, and died when their account was 
to be given in. ‘Phe parish of Stepney alone had 
Within the year, one hundred and sixteen sextons, 
srave-diggers, and carriers of the dead, &c.. In- 
deed the work was not of a nature to allow them 
leisure to take an exact tale of the dead bodies, 
which were all thrown together in the dark in a pit, 
to which no man could come near without the 
utmost peril. 

1 had, says the author, the careof my brother’s 
house, which obliged me sometimes to go abroad. 
In these walks | had dismal scenes before my eyes, 
as, particularly, of persons falling dead in the 
strects, terrible shrieks of women, who im their 
agonies would throw open their chamber windows, 
and cry out in a dismal surprising manner; it is 
impossible to describe the variety of postures in 
which the passions of the poor people would ex- 
press themselves. Passing through ‘Veken-House 
yard, of a sudden a casement violently opened just 
ever my bead, and a woman gave three frightiul 
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screeches, and then cryed: Ob! death, death, death, 
which struck me with horrer and a chilness in my 
very blood. There was no bedy to be seen in the 
whole street, neither cid any window open, for 
people had no curiosity now in any case. I went on 
to pass into Bell-Alley, where there was a great- 
er cry than that; I could hear women and chil- 
dren run screaming about the rooms like distract- 
ed, when a garret-window opened, and somebody 
from a window on the other side asked, what is 
the matter? Upon which it was answered, Qh! 
Lord! my old mastcr has hanged himself. The 
other asked again, is he quite dead? And the first 
answered, aye, aye, quite dead and cold. This 
person was a deputy-alderman and very rich. But 
this its but one imstamee; it is scarce creditable 
what dreadful cases happened in particular fami- 
lies every day. People in the rage: of the distem- 
per, or in the torment of tie swelling, which was 
indeed intolerablegbecousing raving and distract- 
ed, oftentimes Jaid Violent hands upon themselves, 
throwing themselves out of windows, or breaking 
out of the houses, would dance naked about the 
streets, not knowing one extasy from another; 
others, if not prevented, would run directly down 
the river, and picnge into the water. Some dying 
of mere gviefas a passion, and sewe of fright and 
surprise, Without haying received the infection. 
From the middie of August to the middle of 










itself, with an irresistable fury; it was 
that during that time theve died no less 


teen hundred a-day, one day with anotheB? It was 
then that the confusion terror was émexpressi- 
ble; the courage of tages aupot to carry 
away the dead, began 6 fail thgih; the wigi- 
lance ef the magistrates was@noW J70t to the ut- 


most trial. At last the violence ofthe distemper 
came to such a height that the people sat still 
looking at one another, and seemed quite aban- 
dened to despair. In a word, | began to give 
themselves up to fear, that there gas nothing to 
be expected but a universal desolation. This des- 
pair made people bold and venturous; they were 
no more shy ef one another, as expecting there 
was now no avoiding the distemper, but that all 
must go; this brought them to crowd into the 
churches; they inquired no more what condition 
the people who sat near them were in, but looking 


upon themselves also as so many corpses, they 
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came to the churches without the least caution, 
and crowded together as if their lives were of no 
consequence, compared to the work which they 
were come about: Tideed, their zeal in coming, 
and the earnestness and affectionate attention 
they showed to what they heard, made it manifest 
what value people would put upon the worship of 
God, if they thought every day they attended at 
church would be their last! 't was in the heighth 
of this despair, that it pleased God. to stay his 
hand, and to slacken the fury of the contagion, in 
a manner as surprising as that of its beginning; 
and which demonstrated it to be his own particu- 
lar hand above the agency of means; nothing but 
omnipotent power could have done it. 

The contagion despised all medicine; death 
raged in every corner; and had it gone on as it 
did then, a few weeks more would have cleared the 
town of all its inhabitants. In that very moment 
when thirty thousand were dead in three weeks, 
nay, When it was reported that three thousand died 
in one night, and an hundred thousand more were 
taken sick, when we might well say, vain was 
the help of man, it pleased God to cause the fury 
of it to abate, and by his immediate hand to dis- 
arm the enemy. It was powerful! The physicians 
were surprised, wherever they visited, to find their 
patients better, and in a few days every body was 
recovering: Nor was this by any medicine found 
out, or any new method of cure discovered; but it 
was evidently from the secret invisible hand of 
Him that had at first sent the disease as a judg- 
ment upon us. Let the philosophers search for 
reasons in nature to account for it, and labor as 
much as they will to lessen the debt they owe to 
their Maker; those physicians who had the least 
share of religion in them, were obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that it was all supernatural. The streets 
were now full of poor recovering creatures, who 
appeared very sensible and thankful to God for 
their unexpected deliverance: Yet I must own, 
that as for the generality of the people, it might 
too justly be said of them, as was said of the chil- 
dren of Israel, after they had been delivered from 
the host of Pharoah, that ‘they sung his praise, 
but they soon forgot his works.’ 


Unwise that man who can be either dejected 
or exalted with the frowns or smiles of various 
fortune. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1818. 











The indulgence of our Subscribers is earnestly so- 


licited to a temporary suspension of the publication of 


the next No. as it is the intention of the editor to 


make arrangements for the insertion of a page of 


MUSIC every Week, which he hopes will be very 
acceptable to the patrons of the ‘Museum.’ 


= 


Last week a fire broke out in Mr. Thomas Hall's 
Organ Manufactory situate on the Germantown road 
near this city. The buildings being all of weod, in 
a short space of time were totally consumed, involv- 
ing in their destruction the dwelling house apd ma- 
terially injuring the adjacent tenements. With dif- 
ficulty the family escaped with their lives, (several 
of them severely injured) and a black boy perished 
in the flames. 

The citizens of Philadelphia have always been 
characterized for liberality in similar cases when 
they occurred in other states or even in other na- 
tions. Besides the total loss of house, tools, nearly 
all his furniture, an organ, in considerable forward- 
ness, for St. James’s Church of this city was also 
consumed, We are pleased to learn thata subscrip- 
tion has been opened for the relief of Mr. Hall, at 
the Merchants’ Coffee-house; where Mr. Kitchin 
will receive the signatures of the benevolent. - 





Spontaneous Inflammation.—A few days past, 
one of the woollen Manufactories near German- 
town was set on fire by the spontaneous inflam- 
mation of wool, or flocks greased with linseed oil. 
It had been prepared the day before for a parti- 
cular purpose; and although the quantity did not 
exceed a couple of pounds, by morning it was 
completely on fire, and had communicated to the 
building contiguous to it. 

By an experiment since made, it has been 
proved, that fire is produced from the same mix- 
ture in about 12hours. It has long been known 
that this effect has sometimes resulted from vege- 
table substances wet with linseed oil, but it would 
now appear that from its mixture with wool or 
flocks, the effect is even more certain, and it 
should serve as a caution to manufacturers, who 
sometimes use flocks and linseed oil about their en 
gines. 
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HORRIBLE, 


We are not in the habit of entertaining our readers 
with recitals of tales of horror, murders, execu- 
tions, and other terrific scenes, as, altho they may 
gratify idle curiosity, they certainly cannot be con- 
ducive to moral or intellectual improvement. lhe 
following account of an extraordinary instance of 
atrocity (from a French paper) we consider wor- 


thy of notice, and therefore present it to our read- 
ers. 


A horrible crime, which presents in its details 
the most astonishing courage and singular pre- 
sence of mind, has been lately committed in the 
vicinity of a little village of the Brie. It altoge- 
ther forms a drama, the episodes of which possess 
great interest. If the trial to which it will give 
rise shall not obtain the melancholy celebrity of 
the case of Fualdes, it will, at least, display a cha- 
racter of a woman, whose frightful situation was 
more critical than that of the mysterious and im- 
prudent heroine of Rhodes. 

A pedlar and his wife, a short time since, pre- 
sented themselves at night-fall at the door of a 
little farm-house, a short distance from the high 
road. They requested of the farmer permission 
to sleep there, whose wife was still confined to 
A small room was 


ber bed, having lately lain in. 
assigned to them, where they passed the night 


quietly. ‘The next day being Sunday, the far- 
mer and his servants went to mass to a neighbor- 
ing village. The pedlar also expressed a wish to 
go there, and there remained in the house only 
the wife of the farmer, the pedlar’s wife, who com- 
plained that she was not well, and a child of six 
years of age. 

Scarcely had the people gone out, when the 
pediar’s wife, armed. with a knife, presented her- 
self at the bed of the lying-in-woman, and de- 
manded her money, threatening to kill her in case 
ef refusal: The latter, sick and weak, did not 
oppose the slightest resistance, and delivered up 
the keys of her drawers, at the same time desiring 
the little boy to conduct the woman who had to 
look for something in them. She rose softly 
from her bed, followed the pedlar’s wife without 
being heard, and having beckoned the child out 
of the room, locked the robber in the chamber. 
She then desired the child to run to the village, 
to apprize his father, and desire him to bring as- 
sistance. 
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The child did nottose an instant; but by av 
inconceivable fatality, ict on the road the pedlar, 
who had left the church, no doubt to join his 
wife. Having asked the child where he was 
going, the latier answered imgenuously that he 
was going to seek his faiici, as an attempt was 
made to reb them, © The pedjar took the child by 
the hand, and said it would be unnecessary, and 
that he would himself go and protect his mother. 

They returned to the farm where the farmer’s 
wife was shut up. He knocked at the door, but 
this woman not recoguizing the voice of her hus- 
band, obstinately refused to open it. The pedlar 
made vain efforts to induce her to do it, and being 
unable to attain his end. threatened to cut her 
child’s throat, if she did not instantly decide upon 
it. Ferocious at not being able to prevail on her, 
he executed his liorribie threat, and killed the 
child, almost under tlic eyes of its mother, who 
heard, without being able to give succour, the 
cries and last sighs of her son. 

After having committed this uscless crime, he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the hous¢ to save 
his wife. ‘Time pressed: they might each mo- 
ment return from mass, and he could not succeed 
in getting admission but by mounting on the roof 
and descending the chimney. During all this 
time he exhausted bis rage in menaces and im- 
precations against the firrmer’s wife, who, almost 
fainting, saw nothing to «liver her from certain 
death. This wretch had already got into the 
chimney, and was about to enter into the chamber, 
when the farmer’s wife, coliccting all her force, 
drew by sudden inspiration the paillasse of her 
bed to the edge of the hearth, and there set it on 
fire. ‘The smoke in a few minates enveloped the 
assassin, who, not being able to reascend, very 
soon fell into the fire, half suffocated. The cou- 
rageous farmer's wife lost not her presence of 
mind, but strack him beyond the chanice of recov- 
ering his senses. Finally, exhausted with fa- 
tigues and mental agony, she fell senseless on the 
carpet of her chamber, and remained in this situa- 
tion till the moment when the farmer and his ser- 
vants returned from church to be witnesses of this 
horrible occurrence. ‘The dead body of the child 
at the gate of the farmhouse, was the first specta- 
cle that struck the eyes of this unhappy father. 
They forced open the gates, and after having re- 
called to life the farmcr’s wife, then seized the 
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two culprits, who were delivered up to justice. 
It ws believed that the pedlar will survive his 
wounds, and be able to receive the pumshment 
due to his crimes. They will be imme‘tiateiy 
brought before the Court of Assize of the depart- 
ment, where this affair is in preparation for trial, 
which excites the greatest interest through the 
whole country. 
== 


LORD BYRON, 


‘This strange, eccentrie and wayward character 
has been amongst all ranks and classes the theme 
of conversation, of remarks, of review, of alter- 
nate censare and applause. His wonderful. genius, 
it is mygh to be lamented, has given a sort of 
consecration to all the errors of his life. When 
we compare his earliest publication with his latest, 
we shall find every sentiment and opinion advan- 
ced in the former, with the exception of his infi- 
delity deliberately abandoned,—He formerly re- 
proached Walter Scott for writing for hire, and 
now this peer of the realm follows his example. 
He formerly censured the Editors of the Edin- 
burgh Review in terms of immeasurable asperity: 
after the revolution of a few years he asks for- 
giveness of these very men, and takes them to bis 
confidence and to his friendship. He formerly 
wielded his pen in behalf of the English ministry, 
and his name is now enrolled amongst the most 
vindictive of their assailants. He formerly de- 
clared that the idol of his heart was slumbering 
in the grave, and that his affections were entombed 
in the same sepulchre, Yet, after this solemn 
pledge and declaration have been given, he loves, 
or at least marries, and as if te round the circle 
of contradictions, abandons the wife of his bosom. 
How shall such inconsistencies, such almost ano- 
malies in the human character be accounted for? 

Perhaps they may be explained in this manner; 
the passions of the moment are the deities he wor- 
ships. Led_on by a franticsimpulse, he follows 
those blind guides, careless wherever they lead 
him, whether over mountain or moor; and as long 
as their dominion lasts, never stops or pauses 
whither he is going. The deity, or rather the 
demon of the hour, has the sole and exclusive 
possession of his soul—after the reign of this 
transitory tyrant is abolished, he is succeeded by 
another who drives with the same unsparing vio- 
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lence to the end of his career, and then resigns 
nis charge to another demon. Lord Byron is an 
example, and an awful example, of the. dreadful 
slavery that a man is in who is swayed ot his own 
passions. He is never bimself, and it is no para- 
dox to assert that he does not know what his own 
opinions are. The transitory passions that take 
alternately the possession of his soul constitute his. 
only guides. Divine Providence, as if to leave a 
standing mark of the ignominy which attends 
servitude to the passions, las bestowed on their 
present victim all the brilliancy of genius. ‘This 
heaven illuminated lamp shines in the hand of this 
madman with its brightest lustre. ‘Thousands and 
thousands behold and admire the radiance of its 
beams, while the frantic possessor of the lamp 
runs Wild as if he were driven by the furies. This 
lamp is not a guiding light—it is shaken by an 
unconscious hand, by one insensille to the value 
of such a gift. Whether Lord Byron will still 
continue his impetuous career, is a question only 
known to the Deity; but we think the probability 
is, that he will reform. Passions so intense as 
those which agitate the bosom of Lord Byron, 
must be transitory—they burn too fiercely to re- 
main of long duration. Should the term of his 
life be extended to the ordinary age of man, these 
passions must abate their vehemence. He will 
then see and lament his mad career—but what 
will repentance avail? The gift of heaven—the 
lamp of his genius will show to thousands yet un- 
born all the deformities of his character, every 
step and stage of his frenzied career. After these 
moral volcanoes have burnt out, we may hope that 
thedava will yet become productive. But if Di- 
vine Providence should in the hour of reformation 
and amendment resume his gift—if he should 
remove * the lamp from its place,’ what then must, 
be the sensation of the reformed prodigal after his 
return to his father’s house? 





THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
That Moore is the sweetest Lyrical Poet of the 


age is universally admitted. His amatory poetry - 


has never been excelled in the English language. 
With these acknowledged claims to public favor, 
it was yet doubted whether his mind was of that 
bold and vigorous cast which is essential to the 
construction and delineation of character in an 
Epic Poem. His Latua Rooks has put that doubt 
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to rest. There are in that volume many passages 
which breathe the very soul of Poetry. In the tale 
of the Fire Worshippers he has given, as far as he 
dare, an outline of the persecutions of Treland. 
The following imprecation upon a Traitor to his 
Country’s cause could never have beon penned 
by any man who did not feel as a Patriot ought 
to feel. It is as energetic, as feeling and soul- 
touching as if warm from the pen of Lord Byron. 


«Voore’s Curse on Erin’s Traitors. 





Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the counicils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
May life’s unblessed cup for him, 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like dead-éea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace and fame, 
May he at last with lips of flame 
On the parch’d desert thirsting die— 
While lakes that shone in mock’ry nigh 
Are fading off, untouch’d, untasted! 
Like the onve glorious hopes he blasted! 
And, when from carth his spirit flies, 
Just Prophet, let the damn’d one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise, 
Beholding Heaven and feeling Hell! 


A NOVEL DEDICATION. 


It gives us singular pleasure to notice the very 
praise-worthy conduct of that celebrated expe- 
rimental philosopher, sir H. Davy, the greatest 
chemist in England, perhaps now in Europe, 
who has dedicated his “Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” not to the king, nor to the prince 
regent, nor to a duke or a peer or a great min- 
ister, but to his wire! It is so noble an instance 
of matrimonial attachment, and so very different 
from the usual style of labored dedications and 
fulsome flatteries, that we lay it before our rea- 
ders as an illustrious proof of connubial respect 
and affection, worthy of preservation and-imi- 
tation. —B. American. 


“TO LADY DAVY. 
“There is no individual to whom I can with so 


much propriety, or so much pleasure, dedicate 
this work as te you. The interest you have taken 
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in the progress of it has been a constant motive for 
my exertions, and it was begun and finished in a 
period of my life, which owing to you, has been 
the happiest. Regard it as a pledge that I shall 
continue to pursue Science with unabated ardour. 
Receive it as a proof of my ardent affection, 
which must be unalterable, for it is founded upon 
the admiration of your moral and intellectual qua- 
lities. H. DAVY.” 


ANECDOTES. 


A country neighbor and his dame dined with 
the bishop Hough, on New-Year’s Day. She was 
in the family way, and during dinner seemed to 
be indisposed. ‘hey both went home as soon as 
they could after dinner. The next morning the 
husband called on the bishop and informed him 
of her indisposition; that his dame had longed for 
a silver tureen she had seen on the table, and was 
in considerable danger. The bishop, anxious that 
his tureen should not be the cause of endangering 
the woman’s life, or become a model for the shape 
of her child, immediately sent it to her. In due 
time, she had a fine boy; and shortly after the bi- 
shop offered his congratulations on her recovery, 
and informed her that now in turn he longed for 
the tureen; and requested that she would send it 
home, and that he would always have it ready to 
to send her again, in case of any future Jonging. 


A French trader of the name of Ducane, res- 
ident in Oxford, called on Mr. Wickham, a 
Mercer, who lived opposite Trinity College, for a 
waistcoat peice, but could not recollect the name 
of the material be wished for. He said he thought 
it was ‘de Englis for de diable Mr. W. men- 
tioned seven names of his infernal highness, such 
as Old Nick, Beelzebub,&c. ‘No,no, it was not dat,’ 
was the reply.—At length Mr. W. thought of 
Satan. ‘O dat is vat L.vant,’ said Ducane, ‘I vant 
a satan vestcoat.’ 


The following is a curious specimen of the laco- 
nic manner in which state business was dispatched 
amongst the Spartans, (translated from the Latin.) 
‘We that are as good as you do constituie you 
our king, and if you defend our liberties we will 
defend you; if not, not’ 
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To OLD HIRAM IN HEAVEN. 


To old Hiram in heaven,where he satinfull glee, 

A few brother Masons sent up a petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

To help Masons’ orphans,and mend their condi- 
The gods were all mute— [tion: 
When he mention’d the suit 

They gave their consent and donations to boot: 

Then who would not wish, like celestials divine, 

In acause like the present, te cheerfully join? 


Their messenger flew to our Royal Arch dome, 
Where the Masons were seated, in great expect- 
ation, 
The tyler was ready, announced he was come, 
When the lodge was resumed, every man in_ his 
Our Grand-Master there, [station: 
Fill’d the Royal Arch chair; 
When he read, every brother with rapture did 
stare, 
Rejoiced, that the gods, with donations divine, 
To assist Masons’ orphans did cheerfully join. 


Straight, the news was made public, the brother- 
hood ran 
‘To announceto all Masons old Hiram’sdirection, 
‘They bow’d to the summons, and all, to a man, 
Club’d together their mites. for the orphan’s pro- 
Wives, widows, and maids, [ tection; 
And men of all trades, 
To our lodge they came running to offer their 
And.all who contribute donations to join aids; 
For the orphans ef Masons, are surely divine. 


COLUMBIA’S GLORY, 


Columbia’s greatest glory 
Was her lov’d Chief—fair freedom’s friend, 
Whose fame, renown’d in story, 
Shall last till time itself shall end: 
¥e Muses bring your harps and sing 
Sweet lays that in smovth numbers run 
In praise of our lost hero, 
The great, immortal Washington! 


His fame through future ages, 

Columbia’s free born sons shall raise; 
The theme all hearts engages, 
All tongues shall join to sing his praise: 
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With joy sound forth his virtuous worth, 
And tell the glorious acts he’s done; 
Of all mankind the greatest 
Was our beloved Washington. 


And oh! thou great Creator, 

Who form’d his youth and watch’d his age, 
Until, in course of nature, 

Thou call’d him from this earthly stage: 
Great Pow’r above, enthrone in love 

The Hero, who from us is gone, 
And cherish in thy bosom, 

Our virtuous Chief—Great Washington’. 


I'sE YORKSHIRE. 


By the side of a bridge that stands over you 
I went by times to school; [brook, 
As I walk’d by the stream I studied my book, 
And was thought to be no small fool, 

I was thought to be no small fool! 

I never yet bought a pig in a poke, 

To give old Nick his due; 

So oft as I*ve dealt with Yorkshire folk, 

But I be Yorkshire too! 

But Ise Yorkshire, I‘se Yorkshire, 

I be Yorkshire too, 


I was pretty well liked by each village-maid, 
At races, wake, or fair; 

As my father has handled a vast in trade, 
And I be his son to a hair: 

So seeing that I didn’t want for brass, 
Young girls came forward to woo; 

But tho I delight in a Yorkshire lass, 

Yet I be Yorkshire too, &c. 


‘ 


To London by father I was sent, 
Genteeler manners to see; 

Kut fashion so dear, I came back as I went, 
So they made nought out of me: 

My kind relations would soon have found out, 
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SWEET LITTLE ISLAND OF GREEN. 


Ah, pooh! botheration, dear Ireland‘s the nation 

Which all other nations together excels; 

Where worth, hospitality, conviviality, 

Friendship, and open sincerity, dwells: 

Sure I‘ve roam’d the world over, from Dublin 
to Dover, 

But in all the strange countries wherever I‘ve 
been, 

I ne’er saw an island, on sea or on dry land, 

Like Paddy’s own sweet little island of green. 


In England your roses make beautiful posies! 
Provoke Scotia’s thistle, you meet your reward; 
But sure for its beauty, an Irishman’s duty, 
Will teach him his own native plant to regard: 
St. Patrick first set it, with tear-drops he wet it, 
And often to cherish and bless it was seen; 

Its virtues are rare too, it‘s fresh & it‘s fair too, 
And flowers but in Paddy’s own island of green. 


A sprig from each stem, is a high valued gem, 

Which the bosoms of Erin’s fair daughter’s a- 

Together united, unsullied, unblighted, [dorn, 

A blooming and beautiful nosegay it forms: 

Ah! long may they flourish, and heaven’s dews 
nourish 

Each warm kindred soil, where these emblems 
are seen; 

May no fatal blunder e’er rend them asunder, 

But long be they wreath’d in an island so green. 


Och! long life to old Ireland, its bogs and its 
mireland! 

There‘s not such a universe under the sun, 

For honor, for spirit, fidelity, merit, 

For wit and good fellowship, frolic and fun; 

With girls and with whiskey, when ence it gets 
frisky, 

An Irishman’s heart in true colors is seen, 

While with mirth overflowing, with love it is 
glowing, 

With love for its own native island of green. 
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THIS DAY 
Is Published, and For Sale, 


By H. C. Lewis, No. 164 south Eleventh-st. 
VOLUME FIRST 
of the 


WEEKLY SONG BOOK, 


Containing 200 fashionable and original songs, 
Among which are Philipps’s and Incledons. 


PRICE 875 cents, neatly bound. 


POEMS, 


BY HENRY C. LEWIS, 


ENTITLED 


‘THE LYRE OF LOVE 
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For Sale as above. [Price 25 cts. neatly bound. ] 
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W. Charles’s Bookstore, North Third-st. 
R. Desilver’s, Walnut-st. 

A. Finley, corner of Chesnut and Fourth, 
And D. Hogan, Market-st. 
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EMMETT’S REQUEST, 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
With a PRINT representing the Harp of Erin 
strung to his memory. 
Just Published and for Sale, at 
No. 164 south Eleventh-st. 











A very great offer will be made to any respect- 
able person who will engage to procure Subscrip- 
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MUSICAL SKETCHES.—No. VHI. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Dr. Crotch’s Introductory Lecture continued.— 
Besides ignorance of principles and want of taste, 
the public are also led astray by authority, guided 
by fashion, and warped by prejudice: these temp- 
tations to false judgment, they only share with 
professed musical composers and critics; amongst 
whom some prefer and are devoted to the ancient, 
others to the modern. Handel and Haydn, operas, 
oratorios, concerts, have cach their votaries, who 
condemn all but their favored author or style; but 
the exclusive preference or choice is equally 
Withont reason and principle. 


Performers. he considers, as incapable of a cor- 
rect judgment, as they are gene ally guided by 
the applause they meet with; an?’ he has accord- 
ingly heard a vepy indiffer reve o0N praised by the 
singer ‘as the best compusition that ever appeared’ 
even good musicians, he seems to think, are not 
always competent judges; except, perhaps, in the 
department of music in which they excel: and 
that, therefore, instrumental performers are not 
good critics of vecal music. The insatiable thirst 
for novelty is a great mark, and one chief cause, 
of the corruption of musical taste; inducing com- 
posers to employ their talents in procuring tem- 
porary fame and profit; endeavoring to gratify, 
instead of reform, the public taste. To prescribe 
novelty altogether, however, would preclude all 
improvement: it is only capricious and wanton in- 
novation and disregard of all rales, which is to be 
deprecated; for the science of music, like musical 
instruments, may be susccptible of improvement, 
and capable of still higher perfection than has 
hitherto been attained. 


At the coronation of his late majesty, in-1727, 
Hande! had words sent to him by the bishops, for 
the anthems, at which he murmured and took of- 
fence, as he thought it implied his supposed ignor. 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, ‘I haveread wy Bi- 
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ble very well (said he) and shall choose for my- 
self.’ 





The very simple and well kwown air, ‘Verd? 
prati,’ in Alcina, which was constantly encored. 
was at first sent back to Handel by Carestini, as 
too trifling for him to sing; upon which, he went 
in a great rage to his lodgings, and, with a tone 
in which few composers except Handel ever ven- 
tured to accost a first-rate singer, exclaimed, in 
his usual curious dialect, and with bis atcustomed 
impetuosity, ‘youmes’ dont I know better,as your- 
self, vaat is pest for you tosing? If you vill. not 
sing all de song vaat I give you, I vill not pay 
you ein stiver.’ 

The most memorable musical events of 1723, 
were the arrival in England, of the admirable 
Giuseppe San Martini, whose performance on the 
hautbois, and composition. were afterwards se 
justly colebrated; and of John Clegg. a youth of 
nine years of age,no less remarkable for his early 
excellence on the violin. and subsequent insanity. 





Festing was the leader and chief conductor of 
Ranelagh, which had been planged by the late 
Mr. Lacey, jonit patentee of Drury Lane theatre 
with Mr. Garrick, till his death. This performer 
with very moderate talents, by good sense, pro- 
bity, prudent conduct, and a gentlemanly beha- 
vior, acquired an influence in his profession, at 
which hardly any musician of his class ever ar- 
rived. ‘Learn hence,’ says the truly respectable 
veteran, Dr. Burney, ‘ye young professors, that 
something else is necessary, besides musical tal- 
ents, to carry you respectably and comfortably 
through the world.’ 


Dr. Burney informs us, that he has frequently 
heard Handel, as pleasantly, as philosophically, 
console his friends, when, previous to the curtain 
being drawn up, they have lamented that the house 
was so empty,.by saying, ‘never mind, de moosit- 


vil seund de _petter.’ 
Vol. IV. 
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In 1749, Theodora was so very unfortunately 
abandoned, that he was glad, if any professors, 
who did not perform would accept of tickets, or 
orders, for admisssion. ‘Two gentlemen of that 
description, having applied to Handel, after the 
disgrace of Theodora, for an order to hear the 
Messiah, he cried out, ‘oh! your sarvant, mien 
herrein! you are tamnable tainty! you would no 
co to Theodora---der vas room enough to tance 
there, when that was perform.’ 

His late majesty, king George the second, was 
a steady patron of Handcl, and constantly at- 
tended his oratorios. 

Mozart, of whose unrivalled talents, amounting 
almost to inspiration, we shall hereafter have oc- 
casion to speak, composed an opera for Milan at 
twelve years old! and Naumann, Maestro di Ca- 
pella at Dresden, worked his way through Italy 
at an early period of life. 

Sebastian Bach is said by M. Marpurg ‘to be 
many great musicians in ene: profound in science, 
fertile in fancy, and in taste easy and natural.’ 
To the last part of this encomium we cannot give 
our assent. On the contrary, his justly celebrated 
fugues are remarkably complicated, and are the 
result of much learning, and perhaps a little 
pedantry,constantly in search of difficulty, without 
the least attention to nature and facility. S. Bach 
was so fond of full harmony,that besides a constant 
and active use of the pedals, he is said to have put 
down such keys by a stick in his mouth, as were 
out of the reach of the united efforts of both hands 
and feet. He died at Leipsic, in 1754. 

In 1812, Catalani, Naldi, and Signor Fischer, 
who had lately arrived in England from St. Pe- 
tersburgh and now made his first appearance, per- 
formed the principal characters in an opera, by 
Paer, called Camilla. In this gentleman’s own 
idea he was evidently the first singer and hand- 
somest man in the universe: in ours, his person 
was a.caricature of humanity, and his singing a 
burlesque upon the art. 


— 


The Artaxerxes of Metastasio, was performed 
mone ef the fipst theatres of Rome, with the 
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music of Bertoni; the inimitable Pachiarotti, if I 
am not mistaken, executed the part of Abarces; 
during the third representation, at the famous 
judgment scene, in which the author had placed 
a short symphony after the words 
‘Eppur sono innecenti,’ 

the beauty of the situation, the music, the exprés- 
sion of the singer,had so enraptured the musicians, 
that Pachiarotti perceived, that after he had utter- 
ed these words, the orchestra did not proceed. Dis- 
pleased, he said angrily to the leader—‘ What 
are you about?” The leader, as if waked from a 
trance, sobbed eut with great simplicity, ‘““we are 
crying.” In fact, not one of the preformers had 
thought of the passage, and all had their eyes fill- 
ed with tears, fixed on the singer. 


Haydn often saw,in London,the celebrated Mrs. 
Billington, whom he enthusiastically admired. He 
found her one day, sitting to Reynolds, the only 
English painter whe had succeeded in portraits. 
He had just taken that of Mrs. Billington, in the 
character of St. Cecilia, listening to the celestial 
usic, as she is@aually drawn. Mrs. Billington 
howed the picture to Haydn. «It is like,(said he,) 
ut there is a strange mistake.”—‘‘What is 
hat?” asked Reynolds, hastily?—* You have 
ainted her listening to the angels, you ought to 
ave represented the angels listening to her.’ 
{rs. Billington sprang up, and threw her arms 
around his neck. 
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[By our Letter-Box.] 
WHAT MAID WOULD NOT WISH TO BE 


THE SOVEREIGN LADY OF 20 KNIGHTS. 
Pleasant is the tale of other times—it sends my sou! 
back to the ages of old—and to the days of other 
years.— 
A NEW NoveEL—( Continued. | 
Theodore recollecting his absence the night 
before, was impatient to apologise for it—‘I will 
wear this suit,’ said he, taking up a new one, just 
rought him. It was a vest of sky blue admirably 


b 
' fitted to his shape—his well formed leg was cov- 


ered with a nicely made buskin, his cellar tied at 


the threat could not conceal a white bosom, which 
corresponded with the colour of his forehead, the 


rest of his face was shaded by a manly brown, 
cleared and animated with the fine red of his 














cheek, yet downed over with the softness of youth. 
Just as sir Thomas had done speaking he entered 
the hall—he looked surprised, but not diseoncert- 
ed on seeing the strangers, gracefully bowing to 
them, he approached his pupil, and bidding her 
good morrow, took her hand—Eudocia for the 
first time withdrew it—Theodore now confounded 
looked inquisitively in her face—It was averted 
from him. } 

Anna was surprised on beholding such a Cava- 
lier as ‘Theodore in the rustic plains of Suzy--- 
She regarded him with earnest looks of admira- 
tion, and he had now time to return the compli- 
ment, he paid amply indeed the tribute which 
every heart of sensibility must yield to beauty. 
Sir Thomas entered into converse with him, ex- 
pecting amusement from the simplicity of his 
ideas; but was astonished to find all the deficiency 
his own, when serious subjects were started. 
Meanwhile Anna whispered Eudocia, 


“Who is that graceful youth?” 

*Theodore”---said Eudocia simply. 

“Is he your knight?” 

“My knight!’’.--repeated Eudocia, 
comprehension. 


’Twas Anna’s turn now to look surprised, for 
young as she was, sho hwéw perfectly the science 
of love, and could not conceive it possible Eudo- 
cia should be ignorant of it. In truth Eudocia 
had net one idea of such a passion---As the sys- 
tem of it, she loved Theodore ’twas true, and she 
Joved madame Valere, she saw no difference. 
Theodore was somewhat wiser, and imagined the 
tenderness one feels for a mother, and for a.youth 
passed eighteen, could not possibly flow from the 
game source, he drew a distinction in his own 
mind, and then he stifled it, he wished not Eudo- 
cia should draw such, and he hugged the idea of 
madame Valere’s being as simple as her daughter. 


Anna now had sprang a new subject, to which 
her friend listened with breathless attention. 
What entertaining descriptions flowed from the 
ruby mouth of the relator, heightened by her live- 
ly imagination, such tales of court and pagentry; 
of lords and ladies, of knights and beauties, of tilts 
and tournaments, balls, splendid trappings, jewels, 
Jamps, all passed in rapil succession, and struck 
Eudocia with wonder. J thought, said she, a king 
sat.on a throne of gold, holding acrown and scep- 
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tre, and looking as grave as wisdom’s self. His 
nobles standing round him dumb with awe, At 
court I believed they planned sieges, and then 
all went to the wars. I supposed the Jadies moat- 
ed up in old castles, and as for Knights!---I heard 
nothing of them. 

Anna laughed at the oddity of her notions, then 
told her, every lady who had any pretentions te 
beauty had a knight, nay, twenty, perhaps am- 
bitious of the distinctien. 

“Then you have a knight doubtless.”---Anna 
blushed, then smiling, 

“Will you give me but one---oh! more, I be- 
seech thee, sweet Eudocia.” 

‘Why what wouldst thou do with more---I con- 
ceive now it would be delightful to have a true 
knight, but many---one could not love them all, 
surely.” 

“Nor would I, if I could, St. Agnes forbid, but 
their weakness is my strength, their folly my 
triumph.” 

“That’s odd’’---said Eudocia. 

“Not at all so”—said Anna. 

**-I cannot comprehend it”—cried Eudocia. 

You will”’—returned Amma. ; 

Theodore’s eyes met Eudocia’s. Her’s saught 
reconciliation. I should like it thought he, but she 
is capricious. Suppose, whispered vanity, she 
should see herself slighted in turn—It will grieve 
her, interrupted fondness—Pishi! said vanity, and 
he addressed himself to Anna,.whoe with ease and 
vivacity supported the conversation—the French 
and English woman’s characteristic seemed here 
reversed, the former sat pensive, thoughtful, and 
but just apprised even of the term of gallantry— 
her time was not yet come.—The latter full as 
innocent, but better informed. She knew she was 
handsome, and expected to be beloved—she was 
so accustomed to be told she was; she ceased to 
be grateful for the assurance. It was a thing of 
course she thought, and though pleased with gal- 
lantry, she had a haughtiness of soul, which for- 
bade the slightest indecorum. A smile, a word, 
was sufficient for the crowd of adorers—that 
smile and word she allowed to Theodore, thought 
him handsome whilst she looked—but his figure 
dwelt only on ber eye. Had Eudocia a spark in 
her cemposition which could by any means be 
wakened to so mean a sensation as envy, Theo- 
dore’s attention to Anna would have done it, but 
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her mind was too elegant for a principle so despi- 
cable to gain admittance, and she still meditated 
on the lords, knights, tilts and tournaments. 

‘“*We have not those at Suzy, she sighed out, 
and what is alute and book in exehange—and a 
band of music---it must surely be heavenly. Not 
one gilt or carved picce of luxury did | ever sce, 
nor cloth of gold.” 

Every atom of femaleism was roused in her 
breast---she sighed again, looked through the 
lattice at the prospect, tarned from it disgusted, 
and dispirited sat down. Theodore observed all 
her motions, and his vanity attributed them to 
another cause. Softened by the gloom on her fea- 
tures, he took her lute, and presented it to her, 
complimenting her execution at the same time:she 
pushed it pettishly from her. 

**I will accompany you”---said Theodore. _ 

‘‘Insipid,” she replied---‘tell me again of cava- 
liers, courts and processions---do, dear Anna, lay- 
ing her face on her shoulder.’ 

*‘Would thou not like to behold them, said 
Anna---to leave this Suzy,---and be the sovereign 
lady of some twenty knights” OLERON, 

[To be continued. } 


_—______ 


ANECDOTES. 

At a venison feast, sir J. Reynolds addressed 
his conversation to one of the company who sat 
next to him, but te his great surprise could not 
get a single word in answer, until at length his 
silent neighbor, turning to him, said, ‘Mr. Rey- 
nolds, whenever you are at a venison feast, I ad- 
vise you not to speak during dinner time, as in 
endeavoring to answer your questions, I have just 
swallowed a fine piece of the fat, entire, without 
tasting its flavor.’ 

—=_ 
(From the World.) 
TO ANNA MATILDA. 


And art thou then, alas! like me, 

Ofspring of frail mortality? 

Must ruthless time’s rude touch efface 
Each lovely feature’s varying grace? 

And must tow’rds earth that form incline, 
And e’en those eyes forbear to shine? 

Yet, when with icy hand he throws, 
Amongst thine auburn locks, his snows, 
the freezing influence ne’er shall dart, 
Yo chill thy warmily-beating hears 
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And scorning death’s oblivious hour, 
Thou shalt exult beyond his pow’r. 
Methinks, as passion drives along, 

As frantic grown, I feel thy song; 
Eager 1’ traverse Lybia’s pluin. 

The tawny lion’s dread domain 

To mect thee there, nor flagging fear, 
Should ever on my check appear, 

For e’en the forest’s king obcys 
Majestic woman’s potent gaze. 

Or left on some resvurceless shore, 

W here never-ceasing billows roar; 
With teeming clouds, and heavy hail, 
And furious hurricanes assail, 

Far to the pole—while half the year, 
On Ebon throne sits night severe; 

And to her solitary court, 

Sea-fowl, and monsters fierce resort—~ 
E’en there, Matilda! there with thee, 
Impending horrors all should flee; 
Thy lustre of poetic ray, 

Should wake an artificial day. 

Sure thou wert never doom’d to know 
W hat pangs from care, and danger flow; 
But fairest scenes thy thoughts employ, 
And art, and science, bring thee joy. 
The quick'ning sense, the throb divine, 
Fancy, and feeling, all are thine; 

’Tis thine, by blushing summer led, 
A show’r of roses round thee shed, 
To hie thee forth at morn’s advance, 
In wild excess of rapt’rous trance; 

And see the 8un’s proud deluge stream; 
In copious tides of guiden beam; 
While faint his sister-orb on high, 
Fades to a vapour of the sky. 

When gradual evening comes, to hide, 
In sabling shades, crEATION’s pride, 
When heaving hills, and forests drear, 
And less’ning towns, but scarce appear, 
While the last ling’ring western glow, 
Hangs on the lucid lake below, 

Then trivial joys (1 deem) forgot, 
Thou lov’st to seek the humble cot, 

To scatter comfort’s balm arouud, 

And heal pale poverty’s deep wound, 
Drive sickness from the languid bed, 
Raise the lorn widow’s drooping head, 
Render the new-made mother blest, 
And snatch the infant to thy breast. 

O Anna, then, if true thou say, 

Thy cadiant beauties steal away, 

Yet shall I never fail to find 

Eternal beauties in thy mind. 

To those I offer up my vows, 

And love, which virtue’s self allows, 
Unknown, again thou art ador’d, 

As once by him, thy *bosom’s lord.’ 


DELLA CRUSCA, 
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Our Musical friends are sympathetically re- 
quested to pardon the omission of music in this 
week's No. owing to a mast wnavoidable circum- 
stance, the particulars of which will soon be made 
known, thro’ the medium of the daily papers, 
much to the exposure of a well-known character, 
1n this city, for his swindling, if not villainy. 
The omission wili be made good by an Extra sheet 
of music. 


Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the late David 
Garrick, Esy. though in her 106th year, visited 
the Covent Garden théatre, London, no less than 
three times in the course of one week in the 
month of March last. 


= 
A NIGHT OF HORROR. 
( Concluded.) 

Was it not strange, that during all this time 
the image of my beloved triends at home never 
once flashed across my mind? My thoughts had 
never escaped beyond the narrow and dim hori- 
zon of the sea, at least never beyond that fatal 
ship. But now I thought of home, and the blessed 
things there, and so intensely bright was that flash 
of heavenly images, that for a moment my heart 
filled with happiness. It was terrible when the cold 
and dashing waves broke over me in that insane 
dreaming fit, and awoke me to the conviction 
that there was nothing in store for me but an icy 
and lingering death, and that I, who had so much 
to live for, was seemingly on that sole account 
most miserably to perish. 

What a war of passions ‘perturbed my soul! 
Had I for this kept my heart full of tenderness, 
pure, lofty and heroic, for my best-beloved and 
long-betrothed? Had God kept me alive through 
fevers and plagues, and war and earthquake, thus 
to murder me at last? What mockery was all 
this? What horror would be in my gray-haired 
parents’ house when they came to hear of my 
doom? ‘O Theresa! Theresa!’ And thus I wept 
and turmoiled through the night. Sometimes I had 
little or no feeling at all---sullen and idealess. I 
wished myself drowned at once---yet life was still 

sweet; and to my weakeved state I must have fal. 
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len from my frail vessel and been swallowed up, 
had I not, though even now I cannot remember 
when or how, bound myself to it. I had done se 
with great care---but a fit of despair succeeding, 
I forgot the circumstance entirely, and in that 
situation louked at myself with surprise and 
wonder. 


That I had awful thoughts of the eternity into 
which I felt gradually sinking, is certain; but it is 
wonderful how faintly I thought of the future 
world, All such thoughts overthrown by alternate 
hope and despair connected with this life. Once, 
when I had resigned myself to death, and was 
supplicating the mercy of-our Redeemer, f though! 
I heard the shrill cry of sea-birds flying over m3 
head, and instantly I returned again to the hope 
of life. O for such wings! but mine I thought were 
broken, and like a wounded bird I lay floating 
powerless on the waves. 

The night before I had a severe rheumatism in 
my head, and now remembered that I had some- 
where about me a phial of laudanum. | swallowed 
the whole of it—and ere long a strange effect was 
produced. I fell into,a delirium, and I felt a wild 
pleasure in dancing along over tlfe waves. I im- 
agined myself in a vessel and on a voyage, and 
had a dreamy impression that there was connect- 
ed with it something of glory. ‘Then I believed, 
in a moment after, that I had been bound, thrown 
overboard, and forsaken, by a mutinous crew. 
As these various fancies alternated, I recollect, in 
my delirium, bursting out into loud peals of laugh- 
ter—singing to myseli—and huzzaing with a 
mad kind of enjoyment. Then, suddenly, a cold 
tremulous sickness would fall on me---a weight of 
sadness and despair. Every now and then there 
came these momentary flashings of reality; but the 
conviction of my personal identity seon gave way 
to these wilder fits, and | drifted along through 
the moonless darkness of the roaring night, with 
all the fierce exultation of a raving mad-man. No 
wonder. The laudanum, the cold, the wet, the 
dashing, the buffetting, the agony, were enough 
to account for all this, and more than my soul 
dare even now to shadow out to her shuddering 
recollection. But as God pitied the miserable, so 
also has he forgiven the wicked thoughts of that 
unimaginable night. 

During one of these delirious fits,---whether it 
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was a dream or a reality I know not,---but me- 
thought I heard the’ most angelical music ‘iat 
ever breathed from Heaven. It seemed to come on 
the winds---to rise up-from the sea--- so melt 
down from the stormy clouds. It was at last like 
a full band of instrumental music, soft. deep, wild, 
auch as I have heard playing on board a ship of 
war. I sawa white gleam through the snow---I 
heard a rushing noise with the music,---and the 
glorious ghost of a ship \ent rearing past me, all 
illuminated with lamps---her colors flying---every 
sail set, and her decks crowded with men. Per- 
haps a real ship sailed by with festivity on board. 
Or was ita vision? “Vhatever it was, I felt no re- 
pining when it passed me by; it seemed something 
wholly alien to me; the delirium had swallowed up 
all fear, all selfishness, the past and future were 
alike forgotten, and I kept floating along, seif- 
questioned no longer, assured that 1 was somehow 
or other a part of the waves and the tempest, and 
that the wonderful and beauteous vision that had 
sailed by me was an aboriginal creature of the 
gcean. There was unspeakable pride and gran- 
deur in this delirium. 1 was more intensely con- 
scious of a brightened existence than [ ever was 
in the most glovious dream, and instead of fearing 
death, Lfelt as if I were immortal. 

Luis delirium, [ think, must have gradually 
subsided during a kind of sleep, for I dimly re- 
collect mixed images of pain and pleasure, land 
and sea, storm and calm, tears and laughter. I 
thought [had a companion at my side, even her 
I best loved; now like an ange! comforting me, and 
now like myself needing to be comforted, lying 
on my bosom cold, drenched, despairing, and in- 
sane, and uttering, with pale quivering lips, the 
most horrid and dreadful imprecations. Once I 
heard, methought,a voice crying below the waves, 
‘hast thou forgot Theresa?’ And looking down, I 
saw something like the glimmering of a shroud 
come slowly upwards, from a vast depth, to the 
surface of the water. 1 stooped down to embrace 
it, and in a moment a ghastly blue-swollen face, 
defeatured horribly, as if by gnawing teeth of sea- 
monsters, dashed against mine, and as it sunk 
again, I knew well to whom belonged the black 
streaming hair. But I awoke. The delirium was 
gone, and I was at once a totally different crea- 
ture. E awoke into a low, heartless, quaking, 
quivering, fear-haunted, cowardly, and weeping 
despondency, in which all fortitude was utterly 
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prostrated. The extitement had worn: out my 
very soul. A corpse rising out of a cold clammy 
grave could not havebeen more wo-begone, spirit- 
less, bloodless. Every thing was seen in its ab- 
solute dreadful realty. I was a castaway—no 
hope of rescue. It was broad day-light, and the 
sterm had ceased; but clouds lay round the hori- 
zon, and no land was to be seen. What dreadful 
clouds! Some black as pitch, and charged with 
thunder; others like cliffs of fire; and here and 
there all streamed over with blood. It was indeéd 
a sullen, wrathful and despairing sky. 

The sun itself was « dull brazen orb, cold, 
‘dead and beamless. I beheld three ships afar off, 
but all their heads were turned away from me. 
For whole hours they would adhere motioniess to 
the sea, while I drifted away from them; and then 
a rushing wind would spring up, and carry them 
one by one into the darkness of the stormy dis- 
tance. Many birds came close to me, as if to flap 
me with their large spredding wings, screamed 
‘round and round me, and then fiew away in their 
‘strength, and beauty. and happiness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm came 


‘over me. I prayed devoutly for forgivness of my 


sins, and for all my fHends onearth. A ringing 
Was in my ears, and Lremewber only the hollow 
fluctuations of the sea with which I seemed to be 
blended, and a sinking down an unfathomable 
depth, which I thought was death, and into the 
kingdom of the eternal future. 

I awoke from insensibility and oblivion with a 
hidious racking pain in my head and loins, and 
in a place of utter darkness. I heard a voice say 
‘Praise the Lord.’ My agony was dreadful, and 
I cried aloud. Wan, glimmering, melancholy 
lights kept moving to and fro. 1 heard dismal 
whisperings, and now and then a pale silent ghost 
glided by. A hideous din was over head, and 
around me the fierce dashing of the waves. Was 
Lin the land of spirits? But why strive to recount 
the mortal pain of my recovery, the soui hum- 
bling gratitude that took possession of my being? 
I was lying in the cabin of a ship, and kindly at- 
tended by a humane and skilful map. I had been 
picked up. apparently dead and cold. The hand 
of God was there. Adieu, my dear friend. !t is 
now the hour of rest, and I hasten to fall down on 
my knees before the merciful Being who took pity 
upon me, and who, at the intercession of our Ree 


deemer, may, |! hope pardon all my sins. 








TO THE MOON, 


What is it that gives thee mild qneen of the night, 
That secret intelligent grace? 

O why should I gaze with such tender delight 
On thy fair but insensible fuce? 


What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam, 
Beyond the warm sun shine of day? 

Thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream, 
Where dances thy tremulous ray. 


Canst thon the sad heart of its sorrow beguile, 
Or grief’s fond indulgence suspend? 

Yet where is the mourner but welcomes thy smite, 
And loves thee almost as a friend? 


The tear that looks bright on thy beam as it flows’ 


Unmov'd thou dost ever behold;- 
‘The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose, 
To thee it has never been told. 


And yet thou dost soothe me, and ever I find, 
While watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure over the mind, 
Poetical, pensive, and sweet. 


I think of the years that forever are fled, 
Of follies by others forgot; 

Of joys that have vanish’d, of hopes that are dead, 
Of friendships that were, apd are not. 


I think of the future—still gazing the while 
As thou could’st those secrets reveal; 

But ne’er dost thou grant an encouraging smile, 
To answer the mournfu) appeal. 


Those beams that so bright through my casement 
To far distant scenes they extend; [appear, 
Illumine the dwellings of those that are dear, 
And sleep on the grave of my friend. 


Then still I must love thee, mild queen of the night, 
Since feeling and fancy agrce 

lo make thee a source of unfailing delight, 
A friend and a solace to me. 


‘Priten after passing an evening with E. W. R. A. 
#%%%, €5q. the finest person the author ever saw. 


Who that has seen the breathing stone, 

Or loved the Rhodian art, 

Or heard the bard’s enraptured tone 

Still dearer to the heart,— 

Who that has ever felt that fire, 

Which prompts the minstrel’s lays, 
Can sink to rest, nor strike the lyre 
_,One moment to thy praise. 

Thus, ere his guilt, sweet Paris stray’d 

Thro’ Ida’s wandering groves, 
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Ere yet none, constant maid! 

Weeps that he’s false but loves, 
Thus, from the bath young Phaon came 
With that divine infusion 
All glowing, to the Lesbian dame, 
Like a bright dream’s illusion. 
Like thine around his yellow hair 
The fond light lov’d to play, — 
Like thine his lips allured the air 
That came more fresh away. 
Like thee he towered, his blue eye beam’«. 
Like thine, a matchless grace 
So o’er his form soft floating, seemed 
To veil it’s powerfuiness 
And yet,not so—had Phaon shone 
So fair, Apollo’s pride 
Had never such a rival borne 


And Sapho had not died. M. 


ANECDOTES. 


A Spanish poet celebrating the black eyes ot 
his mistress,declares in the quaint style of his age, 
that they were in mourning for the murders they 
had committed. 


ee 


A sprightly miss asked a young gentleman, 
on viewing the beautiful flowers of her garden, 
which he thought prettiest, the rose or tulips? ‘‘O, 
your two lips,” he replied, “before all the roses ip 
the world.” 


A wag observing a fellow steal a fish and put 
it under his jacket ‘which was too short to conceal 
the theft, whispered to the purloiner, in future, 
either to wear a longer jacket, or steal a shorter 
fish. 


A hasty passionate fellow was supping with a 
friend who never contradicted him, not wishing to 
provoke his wrath. Unable to endure this acquies- 
cence he at last burst out.‘‘D—n it,deny something, 
that I may know there are tw? of us.” 


“A person might make a very excellent book of 
that of which you know nothing,” said a would-be 
wit, to one with whom he was arguing.“ A person 


might make a very bad book of that which you 
know,” was the reply. 
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LIST OF MUSIC, 


Published at this office, since the first of January 

last, at 125 cents each piece, 

Oh! Cruc!! 

2 still Remember Me, by H. C. Lewis, Music ex- 
tracted from Mr. Philipp’s Ballad entitled “« The 
Blooming Rose at early morn.” 

Blow, blow, thou Winters wind— Dr. Arne, 

Whither my Love, sung by mrs. French, 

Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch, sung by Mrs. French, 

Will you be Mine, 

Vaie of Avoca, by Moore, 

What Girl but loves the merry Tar, 

Jcsu! Saviour of my soul, 

Is there a heart that never lov’d,sung by Mr. Philipps. 

Tho’ love is warm awhile, sung by Mr. Philipps. 

Ahsure a pair was never seen, sung by Mr. Philipp 

Bewildered Maid, sung by Mr. Philipps. 

Love’s Young Dream, sung by mr. Philipps. 

Young Henry, or Love and Glory, sung by mr. 
Brenan, 

Isabel, my Love, by H. C. Lewis. 

Village Maids I stray, sung by mrs. De Luce. 

Bruce’s Address, sung by mr. Inciedon. 

Sailors Last Whistle, sung by mr. Incledon. 

Lhe Heart of Charity, by H. C. Lewis. 

We shall live tegether Laddie! 

Do not Delay, nly Love, by H.C. Lewis, Music by 
Storace, 

ENGRAVED MUSIC, 
dust Received and for Sale, as above, at the following 
Reduced Prices, 
At 1g cents each (2 pages.) 

Brunswick Waltz, arranged by F. A. Wagler, 

Willig’s Waltz, No. | and 2. 

Queen of Prussia’s Waltz, composed by Himmci, 

Mozart’s Waltz, 

Three Waltzes and Rondos, 

Capron’s Rondg, arranged by A. Reinagle, 

Baron of Moubray, 

Tyrolese song of Liberty, by T. Moore esq. 

At morning dawn the Hunters rise, sung by mrs. 
Burke. 

Blue-eyed Stranger, 

Washington Guards, written by J. F. Wells. 
Gale of Love, composed by Z. Mazzingher, 
Maid of Athens, by Lord Byron, music by Horsley, 
Beech Trce’s Petition, by Campbell, music by R. 
Taylor, 
Wreath of Roses, composed by B.. Carr. 
At 25 cents each (3 pages,) 

Cottage Rondo, composed by M. Holst, 

Gently touch the warbling lyre, 

Mary’s Willow, 


Blue-eyed Youth, 
VWinstrel’s Harp, from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


When I roved a young Highlander, by Lord Byron. 
At 374 cents, (4 pages,) 
‘Ne Retour de Cambridge Romance et Rondo. 
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At 50 cenis, (5 pages.) 
Swiss Waltz with 4 variations, 
Medley, with the most frvorite airs and variations, bs 
lL. C. Moller. 
At 62% ctnis, (6 pages.) 
ee Military Divertimento, by M 
olt. 
At $2-50, (29 pages.) 
Six Sonatinas, progressive for the Piano-Forte, by 
Steibelt. 


WANTED, 

An Errand Boy, who can read and write well. 
None need apply without satisfactory recommen- 
dations. A reasonable salary will be allowed. 
Apply at this office. June 14, 1819. 


LOST. 

On board the Steam-boat, between Baltimore and 
this city, a small red moroca Pocket-Book, contain- 
ing a Deed of Trust, and a certificate of another, and 
some Accounts, &c. with about $20 in Philadelphia 
Notes, one 5 dollar note torn in two, and a letter toa 
stone-cutter. 

Whoever will return the same to the captain of the 
Boat, or to this office, with or without the money, 
shall receive $ 5 doliars reward, and no questions 
asked. Lost about the first of May. 


NEW SONG BOOKS, 

The First and Second Volumes, of the New Uni- 
versal Weekly Song-Book, containing about five 
hundred fashionable and favorite songs, 

Bound in Boards, 
For Sale, as above, Price 75 cents per Volume. 
ALSO, 

A variety of Stationery, among which are very 
cheap Pencils, excellent Ink Powder, and small wa- 
fers which will be sold uzcommonly low. 

Mr. Lewis has also about S00 Novels to Iend by 
the week, &c. othe usual terms, viz, 63 cents per 


volume. 
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THE WEEKLY 


LITERARY & MUSICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


This paper contains 8 quarto pages, printed every 
Monday. A part, not exceeding 2 pages, 1s always de- 
voted to Music, and the rem.inder to useful and en- 
tertaining LirerAruRe. 

Terms, One dollar per quarter, in advance. 

Orders from distant parts, addressed to H. 
C.Lewis,272 Market-st. enclosing the amount of sub- 
scription, (POS r-PAID,) attended to imme“ iately. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1819. 

4,9 PRINTERS who publish the above, 3 times e- 
very quarte shall receive the work as faid for, 
mstead of exchange. H, ©. LEWS. 
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RULER POT DEWAN 


PHILADELPHIA REPORTER. 
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Devoted to Literature, Arts, Domestic Economy, News, Piety, Morals, Humor, Pathos, Criticism, Poetry, &c. 
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Terms oF Suspscriprion. 

Three dollars per Year, or One dollar per Quarter, 

payable in advance. 

Subscriptions, Advertisements, and Communications, 
thankfully received, and ajl kinds of Printing ex- 
ecuted, at No. 164 south Eleventh street, between 
Walnut and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
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ADVENTURE IN A CONVENT. 


The boarders enjoyed a decent liberty, and 
were indulged in all those pleasures that are re- 
concileable with purity of manners. At one time 
they all mixed* together in some innocent play; at 
another they divided into separate companies, for 
conversation or entertainments. Sometimes a nun 
would be present at, and take part in, their re- 
creations, Which, whilst she watched over them, 
she would frequently render more agreeable. I 
never entered into any of these diversions with- 
out Emilia; and she, with an infinite complai- 
sance, would frequently endeavour to procure me 
amusements, that could not but be very insipid to 
a inind wholly filled with a deep-rooted passion: 
for such was hers for Salmoni, notwithstanding 
thirteen years of absence. 

i cannot avoid relating a pleasant adventure 
which happened to us in one of these parties. A- 
musing the reader is, perhaps, less my motive, 
than to guard the public against lending an ear 
to scandalous_reports, when they relate to per- 
sons, whose situation and manners.seem'to ren- 
der them less obnoxious to suspicion. If the tale 

I am about to recite, had get abroad into the 
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world, in what colours, would it have been paint- 
ed? “and yet it arose from the most innocent cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst the connelffins I had formed, I was 
particularly intimate with a young Genoese boar- 
der, a girl of quality, born to a considerable for- 
tune. Her apartment was situated at the extre- 
mity of one of the wings of the convent. A win- 
dow in her closet looked into the street; but being 
extremely lofty, prevented any suspicion of a 
communication from without. 

In this apartment we were assembled, far from 
all eyes, and out of the reach of scandal. This 
Genoese, three or four other boarders, Emilia, I, 
and some agreeable nuns, composed our little so- 
ciety. We permitted ourselves sometimes to ex- 
ceed the usual hour of retiring, particularly when 
a collation was intended; to this we had_ the ab- 
bess’s consent. That estimable woman, possessed 
of the greatest picty, had none of that rigorous 
scrupulosity, which oftener springs from hypocri- 
sy than true devotion. She knew, that youth has 
need of some recreations to make its duties pleas- 
ing. Such a day, or such an hour, did rot make 
these recreations more criminal in her eyes, and 
whilst propriety presided at them, they had easily 
her assent. ‘loo wise, however, not to respect 
established prejudices, she exacted the strictest 


‘secrecy on these innocent parties, and particular- 
_ly, that we should require no service from the do- 


mestics of the convent, that could lead to suspi- 


cion. 
Vol. Tif. 
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G WPovelette, 


: S 
My companion bad a brother who loved her 5 


tenderly. and frequently visited her in the parlor. 
She had acquainted him with our little assemblies 
and the embarrassment we were under to procure 
refreshments after the hour of retiring to rest. 
‘lo remedy this inconvenience, he directed a pas- 
try-cook, near the house, whom he well paid, to 
furnish his sister with what she might want on 
these occasions: and that the pastry-cook might 
know on what days his services would be required, 
it was agreed that a certain signalshould be placed 
in the window of the closet, which I have men- 
tioned. He had orders to give a look out every 
day, and when he perceived the signal to attend 
to it. At the hour appointed, usually nine or ten 
in the evening, a basket was let down from the 
window by means of a cord, and the pastry-cook 
filled it with various things proper for an enter- 
tainment. ‘The basket was drawn up, and the 
little party thus celebrated its nocturnal feasts, 
without scandal and witgut indiscretion, 
Hitherto no accident Tad interrupted our secu- 
vity. The carnival was approaching, and we flat- 
tered ourselves with the expectation of passing our 
fime agreeably. On an evening appointed, the 
abbess being previously acquainted with it, we 
were assembled in this apartment. A tranquil 
joy reigned amongst us; and we had promised 
ourselves not to separate till slecp obliged us. A 
comfortable fire, a table neatly spread, delicious 
liquors sparkling in the glasses, bons mots and 
sallies of wit, beginuing to circulate, every thing, 
in short, promised us a delightful evening. Tie 
heur for letting down the basket arrived, we ran 
to the window, opened it merrily, and sent down 
eur wicker purveyor, wishing him a safe return. 
When we supposed him loaded, we drew him up: 
he appeared heavier than usual; we praised the 
kind pastry cook, who, thanks to the carnival, 
had surpassed himself. The desired handle ap- 
peared; each seized it; each wished to have the 
honor of conveying the charge in triumph to the 
fire-side. Eagerly uncovering it, what was the 
first object that met our eyes? Heavens! an infant! 


that appeared to have been born in the course of 


the day! Never did Medusa’s head work a more 
instantaneous effect; we were all transformed into 
s0 many statues! the nuns felt still more than we, 
the danger of such an adventure, and the conse- 
quences it might produce, of which ridicule was 
the least to be feared. 
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The long astonishment into which we were 
thrown, wore off by degrees, and speech gradually 
returned. Oh heaven! what shall we do? what will 
become of us? were the first words that issued 
from every mouth, Qne was in despair, another 
wept; some were for running away; others, who 
were wiser, langhed at their fears. 

In the mean while, my companion, who was not 
easily disconcerted, had taken the child out of the- 
basket, placed it on a sopha, and, without being 
noticed in the midst of our confusion, had return- 
ed to the window, again let down the basket, and 
on a sudden made her appearance with the provi- 
sions. This sight revived our courage; and a few 
glasses of wine unfettered our tongues. Twenty 
different schemes were proposed, and still the last 
the wildest: whilst all spoke at once, there was 
none tv attend. 

At last, Emilia, who hitherto had not uttered a 
word more than the first exclamation, opened her 
mouth, and every one was silent to listen to her. 
What are we all frightened at? said she. If we had 
any thing to reproach ourselves with, it would be 
excusable; but nothing is more innocent that this 
accident. This trifling adventure, ladies, ought to 
be a lesson to you, and to teach you, that, in ev- 
ery circumstance of life which opposes our desires, 
or exhibits appearances unfavorable to us, we 
ought calmly to face the storm, particularly when 
our conscience does not reproach us, and we have 
not our own imprudence to condemn. No misfor- 
tune ought to disturb our tranquility, especially if 
we would preserve that presence of mind necessa- 
ry to remedy it. The wisest step we can take is 
to go to the abbess; we know the rectitude of her 
heart, and we are sure of her esteem; to relate to 
her ingenuously what has happened; to rely on her 
prudence to repair our misfortune; and not to be 
restrained by the shame of confessing what would 
be useless to attempt to conceal; an attempt which 
would expose us to suspicions that our innocence 
would render more painful. 

Emilia immediately took a candle, and went 
softly to the apartnent of the abbess, whom she 
requested to come to us, without acquainting her 
with the reason. In a few moments they arrived 
together. Emilia then related what_had happened, 
and the fears that had seized us. The abbess 
wisely turned our fears into a jest: then, assuming 
a more_ serious tone, she pointed out to us the vex- 
atious incidents to which whatever bears any ree 














“ Tfendings. 
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lation to intrigue is liable; remarking, that it al- 
ways bears the stamp of dissimulation, which, 
sooner or later, will lead to some disagreeable di- 
lemma; and that we had received the punishment 
which our impradence merited, for over-stepping 
the bounds of that liberty she had given us. Thus, 
from the most trifling events, may we derive les- 
sons, that take fast reot in the minds of youth. 
She suppressed our nig!t-parties for the future, 
and the next day stopped up the closet window. 
The child was placed in safe hands, and properly. 
provided for. We afterwards discovered that some 
one was going to expose the infant at the gate of 
achurch; but seeing the basket, hoped to procure 
a better fate for the poor unfortunate. Our society 
clubbed together; and the sum raised was suffici- 
ent to procure a decent situation for the child, of 
whom I have never since heard, How often does 
slander skulk under the mantle of truth, to spread 
its venom? This anecdote may serve to caution 
us, how much we ought to guard against listening 
to reports that affect any one’s reputation, with 
however strong an appearance of trath they may 
be colored. Maria Ceciria. 


DESCRIPTION OF WEDDINGS IN 
NORTH WALES. 


Public weddings .are the universal custom a- 
mong the common people throughout the princi- 
pality of Wales. Here, if the father of the bride 
can afford it, he provides the marriage feast, and 
it is her portion: if he cannot, or.if she have no 
parents, she borrows money of some friend, or 
obtains credit at some public house; and after the 
expenses of the feast are defrayed, the residue is 
her own. Every man who dines, pays a shilling: 
every woman, sixpence; tho many choose to give 
a shilling. Every one that drinks tea, pays six- 
pence; every pint of ale is served up to the person 
who calls for it, and many come only to drink 
and dance, 

A poor man, in the hollow of the mountain, 
married his daughter since we came here. He 
brewed a quarter of malt for the occasio.. The 
table was spread out of doors; for his house, con- 
sisting of one room only, could not contain the 
company. Forty persons sat down at once; and 
as soon as these had dined, forty others took their 
places. My father, who gave me the account, was 
an invited guest..He remained there nearly two 
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hours; and during that time saw about a hundred 
and fifty persons. ‘I'wo only of this number could 
speak English. Not a female appeared in any 
thing but woolen; nor one without the beaver- 
hat, except the mother of the bride, who was the 
cook. 

The banquet consisted of five rounds of beef, 
attended by bags of pease, and mountains of cab- 
bage. These were placed on the table in succes- 
sion, as fresh company demanded a fresh supply, 
and formed luxurious fare t6 people accustomed to 
live upon oatmeal and buttermilk. The guests dined 
off wooden trenchers, and sat on wooden planks 
supported by slates. ‘he desert was butter and 






maker. ‘Lhe bridegroom marched first with his 
bridemen, or as they are here called, his servants, 
one on each side; the rest of the men followed, 
three abreast. Then came the intended bride be- 
tween her servants, and the rest of the women, in 
the same order, closed the procession. There were 
about forty persons in the whole: these town ladies 
were not clad like the mountaineers, but in flow- 
ered cotton gowns, white petticoats, and white 
stockings. The bride and her maids were distin- 
guished by white satin ribbands in their caps; the 
beaver hat is ever the same, but these were orna- 
mented with a smarter bow than those of the 
rustics. The morning being rather cloudy, a part 
of their finery was eclipsed by their blue cloaks, 
which nothing but the hottest sunshine, and some- 
times not even that can tempt them to lay by. 
When the clergyman came to a certain part of 
the service, he stopped; the sailor stepped forward 
and laid four shillings on his book. The parson 
very composedly gave one to the clerk, pocketed 
the other three himself, and thus sure of his re- 
ward proceeded to make the lovers man and wife. 
The ceremony ended, the two bridesmen flew at 
the two poor defenceless maids; and after some 
struggling, each ravished a kiss. This is an esta- 
blished. custom at a wedding; and alse between 
godfathers and godmothers, of all ranks, at a 
christening. If ¢he lady can leave the church with- 
out receiving a salute, she claims a pair of gloves: 
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if the gentleman succeeds, she is supposed to be 
satisfied. 

Every person acquainted with either of the fa- 
milies, makes it a point of honor to attend the 
wedding feast. A considerable sum is thus collect- 
ed, for the benefit of a young couple beginning 
the world; and each receiving it in his turn, is 
only laying up a fund against his own marriage, 
or paying a debt contracted at it. 

Miss Huron. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1818. 


EE 


MAkriED, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. 
Joseph Pilmore, Mr. James Gresie to Miss 
Kuiiza Rrenarpson, all of this city, 


el 


PENALTY FOR SEDUCTION, &c. 

An interesting cause was last week tried at 
Elkton, Md. The plaintiff was a young lady of 
interesting appearance and of a respectable family, 
about eighteen years of age, and the defendant a 
wealthy old gentleman. Seduction and breach of 
promise of marriage constituted the charge. After 
considerable investigation, a verdict was obtained, 
awarding Sia thousand dollars damages! An in- 
stance lately occurred in Bucks County, when 
a person was fined twothousand dollars for breach 
ef promise of marriage. Such examples should 
eperate as warnings to those who are inthe habit 
of trifling with the feelings of the female sex. 


[——— ad 


UNITED STATES’ BANK. 
The following expressive extracts are from Niles’ 


Register, and relate to an interesting topic which 
at present occupies the public mind. 


‘ We are much pleased to find that. our warm 
vemarks in the last Register, about the Bank of 
the United States, were not above the general tem- 
perament. So far as we have heard, they received 
the approbation of every disinterested and conside- 
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rate man. The bank, like an abandoned mother, 
has most imprudently BasTARDIzED its offspring, 
and deserves not the countenance or support of ho- 
nest people.’ 

‘The bank of the U. S. has committed an act 
of suicides—whether it will cause its death or not, 
the doctors at Washington City and at the seats of 
the several state governments will soon have to 
determine. This is certain, that the wound never 
can be wholly cured. The institution has Jost the 
reputation that remained to it. ‘The bubble in 
its stock burst some time ago; and now the repute 
that yet belonged to the establishment, as furnish- 
ing a‘ national cnrrency // has departed from it.’ 


Orange Co. N. ¥. 


By a letter from a gentleman in Salem, (Mass.) 
tohis friend in this town, dated August 30, we learn 
that the Cashier and Clerk of the Essea Bank 
lately eloped, carrying with them between eighty 
and a hundred and twenty thousand dollars in cash 
belonging to the Essex (Salem, Mass) Bank. A 
few days had been spent in counting the money 
left in the vault, but the amount had not been as- 
certained. 


== 
ST. MARKS AND PENSACOLA. 


We have seen some conjectures in the newspapers 
respecting the delivery of the Spanish posts in Flori- 
da, which it tas been announced are to be restored 
to the Spanish government; that have led us to some 
Ingiiry ito the subject. 

The two posts, we are induced to belicve, will be 
surrendered under variant circumstances. 

The post of St. M. rks will not be surrcadered, but 
to a force comftetent to hold it. It is a military post, 
remote from any population, surrounded by hordes of 
desperate Indians and negroes; it is the only barrier 
against their ravages and ipcursions. To evacuate it 
on the mere demand of any’Spunish agent deputed to 
receive, er co a force incompetent to hold it, would 
ve to evacuate it to the Indians; for, we have the au- 
thority of the late Spanish commander of it, for suy- 
ing, that the Indians controlled him, and not he them, 
»>eli-preservation is the first dictate of nature; and 
there is nothing in the law of nations, most rigorous- 
ly construed, which requires a-nation to prostrate 
any part of its population at the mercy of an infuriat- 
ed and savage enemy. We have daily accounts that 
the Seminole Indians remaining wnsubdued ure ent- 
bodied in force: this check withdrawn, and they 
might sweep our borders. On the appearance of a 
force adequate to garrison the post, it will be prompt- 
ly given up. 
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With respect to Pensacola, that post stands on a 
different footing. There are not fifty warriors west 
of the Appalachicola, and the population of the tron- 
tier is sufficient to keep them in awe. The popula- 
tion of Pensacola alone is abundantly competent to 
preserve it from falling into the hands of the Indians, 
That post therefore, will be surrendered, without 
condition, to any agent of Spain: duly authorised to 
receive it. 

it is thus seen, that the U. States do not desire to 
hold the Spanish posts; one of which is surrendered 
without condition, and the other without any condi- 
tion but that it shall not be surrendered to a force, 
nominally Svanish, under a covtrol actually Indian 
In a word, it is to Spain, and not to the Seminoles, 
that both the posts are to be surrendered. 

National Intelligencer. 


CF?) 
The treasurer of the state of Ohio has publicly 


ene the coqeer ten value of their bank- 
's that he shall not 





tentiary; and once all. in 
Washington city, He was in the ¢ army, the pam- 
phiet states, and, deserting from it, hired a horse 
and gig in Georgetown, and sold them. But the 
most ingenious of the narrated incidents of his 
lite is that, whilst in the army ie meditated deliv- 
ering up the person of Mr..Mawison, then Presi- 
dent to Admiral Cockburn, then lying in- Patux- 
ent; which, he says, he could have done, could he 
in any way have communicated his design to 
Cockburn. — If this confession be credible, it was 
a scheme worthy of the perpetrator of seventeen 
burglaries and highway robberies, and the tenant 
of two penitentiaries. 








Tr 


5 [ By our Letter Box.) 


MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE. 


The wife of a Philadelphia gentleman, besides 
loving her husband, had also another attachment 
which occasioned him frequently much uneasiness. 
In fact, like many other ladies of quality, she was 
deeply. smitten with the charms of Cogniac, and 
when under its influence, her tongue became re- 
markably unruly. Her master tried several modes 
of cure, but without avail, until, one day, being 
on board a ship he observed the captain exercise a 
cat o’nine tails on the backs of his offending séa- 
men. A thought, like electricity, struck him, 
that the same effects might be produced on his wife 
when in her tantrams. He obtained the precious 
instrument and had not to wait long for an oppor- 
tunity to use it. It had considerable effect, altho 
the amusement was not much relished by his help- 
mate, and she could not wreak her vengeance on 
the cat-as it was carefully locked up after-every 
operation. Accident, however threw in her way, 
a favorable opportunity for disposing of it. Her 
husband had invited a party to dinner, and re- 
quested his wife to provide for the occasion. At 
the appointed time, the guests sat down, and a- 
mong other dishes a luge pye was placed before 
the master of the house to-be cut up. He commen- 
ced the operation but could penetrate no farther 
than the crust. Astonished at this phenomenon, 
he exclaimed,‘ my dear, this is d——d tough!’ 
* I feared as. much, my love,’ replied she, * as 
I found the ingredients not very tender, but they 
are composed of your favorite viand.’ By this 
time the pye was uncovered, when appeared— 
not the limbs of any description of animal that 
travelled with Noah, or any’ artiele which evena 
French pastry cook would use, but the identical 
cat o” nine tails to which hubby had been so much 
attached. Not able to digest a pye of this de- 
scription, an uproar succeeded, and the guests 
departed, leaving the pye untasted, and the enter- 
tainers enjoying that * infernal state of riot which 
may be imagined to take place in hell, when a 
slave-trader breathes his last,’ 
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Envy is fixed only on Merit; and, like asore 
eye, is offended with every thing that is bright. 
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[ By our Letter-Boz. } 


Mr. Lewis, 

I tranmit further extracts from the valuable work 
mentioned in my last communication,as I expect your 
readers were highly gratified with the former. In 
this age of #mpfrovement, every aid should be afford- 
ed to the ingenious gentlemen who puzzle their own, 
and distract the brains of others with their inven- 
tions, In my next I shall communicate the political 
system. SENEX, 


We next went to the school of languages, where 
three professors sat in consultation upon improv- 
ing that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by 
cutting polysyllables into one; and leaving out 
verbs and participles; because in reality all things 
imaginable are but nouns, 

The other project was a scheme for entirely 
abolishing all words whatsoever; and this was 
urged as a great advantage in point of health, as 
well as brevity. For itis plain, that every word 
we speak, is in some degree a diminution of our 
lungs by corrosion; and consequently contributes 
to the shortening of our lives. An expedient was 
therefore offered, that since words are only names 
for things it would be more convenient for all per- 
sons to carry about them such things as were ne- 
cessary to express the particular business they are 
te discourse on, And this invention would cer- 
tainly have taken place, to the great ease as well 
as health of the subject, if the women, in conjunc- 
tion with the vulgar and illiterate, had not threat- 
ened to raise a-rebellion, unless they might be al- 
lowed the liberty to speak with their tongues after 
the manner of their forefathers—such constant 
irreconcileable enemies to science are the common 
people! However, many of the most learned and 
wise adhere to the new scheme of expressing 
themselves by things; which hath only this incon- 
venience attending it, that if a man’s business be 
very great and of various kinds, he must be obliged 
in proportion to carry a greater bundle of things 
upon his back, unless he can afford one or two 
strong servants to attend him. I have often be- 


held two of those sages almost, sinking under the 
weight of their packs, like pedlars among us; who 
when they met in the streets, would lay down 
their loads, open their sacks, and hold conversa- 
tion for an hour together; then put up their im- 
plements, help each other to resume their burdens, 
and take their leave: 








The Schools, 
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But for short conversations a man may carry 
implements in his pockets and under his arms 
enough to supply him, and in his house he can- 
not be ata loss. Therefore the room, where com- 
pany meet who practise this art, is full of things 
ready at hand requisite to furnish matter for this 
kind of artificial converse. 

Another great advantage proposed by this in- 
vention was, that it would serve as an universal 
language to be understood in all civilized nations, 
whose goods and utensils are generally of the same 
kind, or nearly resembling, so that their uses 
might easily be comprehended. And thus, am- 
bassadors would be qualified to treat with foreign 
princes, or ministers of state, to whose tongues 
they were utter strangers. 





An action was brought between a Mr. H. and a 
Miss W. for a breach of promise of marriage. One 
of the witnesses being asked his name, &c. said 
his name was 8. shat be was a book-binder, and 
lived in L. street, where the parties frequently met 
together, and where the promise was made in his 
hearing—likewise affirming that he was the very 
first who introduced them to each other. ‘Then,’ 
said the judge, ‘your intention was to. bind them to- 


gether in one volume!" 
—_ 


One seeing his friend wear a threadbare coat, 
asked him if it'was not s/eepy? Why do you ask? 
said the other. Because, said he, I think it has not 
had a nap these seven’ years. | 
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BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


An imitation of the Storm. 
Whilst in peaceful quarters lying, 
We indulge the glass till late, 
Far remote the thoughts of dying, 
Hear, my friends, the soLD1ER’s fate! 
From the summer’s sun hot gleaming, 
Where the dusty clouds arise, 
To the plains where heroes sleeding, 
Shouts and dying groans arise, 
Halt, halt, halt! from every rank there, 
Mark yon dust that clouds the sky! 
To the front, close up the rear, 
See, the enemy is nigh! 
Platoons, move to proper distance, 
Cover close each rank and file; 
‘They will make a bold resistance, 
Here, my lads, is gallant toil, 


Now all you from downy slambers 
Rouse to softer joys of love, 

*Wake to pleasures without numbers, 
Ease and peace your bosoms prove: 
Round us roars the bellowing thunder, 
Ah! how close the iron storm! 

To the fields where pale gho: ts wander, 
Pass the word, form there, lads, form! 
To the left display that column! 

Halt! front! dress! be firm and brave! 
Mark in air yon fiery volume, 

Who'd refuse a glorious grave! 

Open your boxes, quick be ready, 

See, our light-troops gain the hill; 
Courage, lads, be bold and steady, 
Hence each care and fear be still. 


Now the raking cannon roaring, 

Speaks of havoc to the soul; 

Grape shot, wing’d with death, fast pouring, 
Kther rings from pole to pole! 

See the smoke how black and dreary, 
Clouds sulphureous hide the sky, 
Wounded soldiers fainting, weary, 

How their groans ascend on high. 

Firm, my boys; who breaks the line thus, 
O! can freemen ever yield! | 
Glorious dangers now combine us, 

None but cowards. quit the field! 

To the rear each gun dismounted, 

Close the breach, and quick advance, — 
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Heaven, perhaps, may smile upon us, 
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All your former acts recounted 
This day’s merit shall enhance. 


Now half-choakt with dust and powder, 
Fiercely throbs each burning vein; 
Hark, the din of arms grows louder, 
Oh! what heaps of heroes slain! 

See, the souls of brave men dying, 

Call for vengeance as they lie, 
Frowning still the wounded lying 
Threaten, threaten as they die. 


Bravely done, each gallant soldier, 
Well sustain’d that heavy fire; 
Alexander ne’er was bolder, 

Now by regiments slow retire: 

See our second line moves on us, 
Open your columns, give them way; : 


These may yet regain the day, 


Now our second line engaging, 
Charging close, spreads carnage round; 
Fierce revenge with fury raging, 
Boasting Britons bite the ground: 

See from flank to flank red flashing, 
How each volley rends the gloom! 
Shout huzza! what gallant clashing! 
Man and horse now meet their doom! 


To the left obliquely firing, 

O be steady, level well! 

Who would think of e’er retiring, 

Let my lads your vollies tell: 

See, by heavens, our dragoons flying, 
How each squadron fills the plain! 
Check them, boys, you fear not dying, 
Sell your lives, nor fall in vain. 


Now our left wing they are turning, 
Carnage seems but just begun; 
Desperate now, tis useless mourning, 
Farewell, friends, adieu each one! 
Fixt to die, we scorn retreating, 

To the shock our breasts oppose; 
Hark! the sound! the signal‘s beating, 
See with bayonets they close. 


Front rank, charge! the rear make readg’ 
Forward! march! reserve your fire! 

Now take aim! fire brisk, be steady, 
Charge! charge! see their files retire! 

On their left our light-troops dashing, 

As our dragoons break their rear; 

Shout buzza! huzza! what clashing! 

They fy! they Ay: hence banish 
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Now the toil and danger‘s over, 
Dress alike each wounded brave; 
liope again inspires the lover, 

Old and young forget the graye: 
Seize the canteen, poise it higher, 
Rest to each brave soul that fell; 
Death for this is ne’er the nigher, 
Welcome mirth, and fear farewell. 


The blush on her cheek was by modesty drest, 
And her eyes beam’d the virtues that dwell in 


May those eyes, & that bosom, unruffled by care, 


Apottontan Atplum. — 


R. H. 


THE BLUSH ON HER CHEEK. 


her breast; 


Be unclouded by sorrow, unruffled by care; 
Or if a tear start, or asigh gently move, 


May the tear be of rapture, the sigh be of love. 


HE I LO’E BEST. 





Out over the Forth I look to the north, 


But what is the north and its Highlands to me? 


‘The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land, or the wild rolling sea. 


But I look to the west, when I gae to my rest, 
That happy my dreams & my slumbers may be; 


For far in the west lives he 1 lo’e best, 
‘The Jad that is dear to my babie and me. 


BEN AND MARY. 


*The decks were clear’d, the gallant band 
Columbian tars each other cheering, 
Each shook his brother messmates hand, 
With hearts resolv’d, no danger fearing: 
Ben Block turn’d pale, yet ’twas not fear, 
Ben thought he had beheld some fairy, 


When on the deck he saw appear 


In seaman’s dress, his lovely Mary. 


Her cheeks assum’d a crimson glow, 
Yet such fer love her noble daring, 

No prayers could keep her down below, 
With Ben she’d be all dangers sharing: 


Yet cruel fate ordained it so, 


Ere Ben had time to say, ‘ how fare ye,’ 


An envious ball conveyed the blow 


That clos’d in death the eyes of Mary. 


Ben’s arms receiv’d the falling fair, 


Grief, rage, and love, his bosom tearing; 


His eyes reflected wild despair, 
No more for life or safety caring: 


; 
| 
; 
| 
; 
§ 
; 
: 








Close came the foe—Ben madly cried, 
‘ Ye adverse pow’rs, come on, I dare ye;’ 
And springing from the ‘vessel's side, 
Rush’d on the foe and died for Mary. 
: R.H. 
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A very great offer will be made to any respect- 
able person who will engage to procure Subscrip- 
tions to this Weekly Paper, and some other pub- 
lications, Apply to the Editor. 

Sept. 23, 1818. 
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SPLENDID BIBLE for Sale. 


Thomson & Small’s splendid hot-pressed folio 
Bible, in Numbers, just received by ir. C. Lewis, 
and for sale very cheap. ‘The numbers are in per- 
fect order, and as well conditioned as when first 
printed. ‘The original subscription price, was $20; 
but it will be sold far below its value. Any one 
desirous of purchasing this elegant edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, can meet’with a great bargain by 
applying at the store, No, 164 south Eleventh:st. 
between Locust and Spruce streets. 
Sept. 23—3t 


THIS DAY 


Is Published, and For Sale, 
By H. C. Lewis, No. 164 south Eleventh-st. 


VOLUME FIRST 


of the 
WEEKLY SONG BOOK, 


Containing 200 fashionable and original songs. 


PRICE 87% cents, neatly bound. 
Sept. 16— 
=. 


EMMETT’S REQUEST, 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
With a PRINT representing the Harp of Erin 
strung to his memory. 
Just Published and for Sale, at 
No. 164 south Eleventh-st. 
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[New Series. ] 


Dedicated to the Musical Ladies and Gentlemen of America. 
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SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
AND 
MUSICAL VARIETY. 

, nr 

Instrumental Music, is very inferior in its pow- 
ers to vocal, yet it claims an honourable preroga- 
tive in having so materially contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the vocal. Without the aid of instru- 
incnts it would, perhaps, net only have been impos- 
sible to produce a perfect scale of musical sounds, 
but also of critically adhering to the same pitch, 
or key, through a long composition. But, indeed, 
we are iilebted to the invention of musical instru 
mecits. not only for the power of perfecting vocal 
music, but for the very existence of music as a 
science, since without a perfect and permanent 
scale of sounds, melody had continued very defec- 
tive, and harmony would never have attained any 
degree of excellence. 

In the composition of instrumental music, the 
real master not only endeavors to conceive the 
inost beautiful, energetic, and interesting pass- 
ages, but displays his judgment and skill in con- 
sulting and suiting the characters and powers of 
the several instruments, and in so introducing his 
obligato passages as at once to shew the instru- 
ments to their greatest advantage, and to relieve 
those parts of the compositions in which he exer- 
cises the nobler evolutions of harmony, and brings 
into combination the various powers of his band. 

In the time of Charlemagne, mimics, and ac- 
tors of farces,were very numerous in France. This 
Prince was a judge of music; and, according to 
the Abbe Vertot, made a collection of ancient Gal- 
lic songs. These, like those of the Germans, were 
chiefly military, comprised the most heroic actions 
of the French monarchs, and in fact, constituted 
the principal history of that country. Charle- 
magne was himself a musician; and in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, of which he was the founder, as 
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well as in other parts of his dominions, he endow- 
ed schools for the study and practice of music: at 
church, he always sung his part in the choral ser- 
vice, and exhorted other princes to do the same. 
He was also very desirous that his daughters 
should attain a proficiency in Singing; and to the 
end, employed masters to instiuct them t: ¢¢ 
hours every day! 

Music had a very early admission into the Sa- 
cred rites of the Hebrews and Egyptians: it made 
also a considerable part of the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Greeks and Romans; it has also appear 
ed that no language, except poetry, through th 
vehicle of masic, was introduced into any of thi 
liturgies of Paganism. All the prayers, thank giv- 
ings, &c. offered upto their several divinities, 
were songs and chorusses, accompanied by musi- 
cal instruments, and generally by dancing, or at 
least by a solemn march. 





Plato was so enthusiastic an admirer of sacred 
music, as to wish that no other should be heard 
either by gods or men. 

We find also,from the unquestionable testimony 
of Tacitus, that the same habits prevailed among 
the northern nations; and that the ancient Ger- 
mans, Gauls and Britons, celebrated the praises 
of their gods, and recorded histurical events in 
poetical numbers. 

It has been the opinion of the greatest poets 
and most ancient historians, that in the early ages 
of the world,the pastoral life universally prevailed 
and that the cheif employment of princes was to 
tend their flocks, and to amuse themselves with 
rustic songs, accompanied by rude and artless 
instruments. Place a Highland shepherd, with his 
bagpipe, in a more genial climate, and he will af- 
ford a very tolerable idea of primitive simplicity. 


——— 


A drummer told a fifer that when two armies 
met, Music was of as much consequence as wind 
to a wind mill, as without it they could never 
come to blows: ‘Then,’ replied the fifer, ‘the on- 
ly way to restore true harmony, is to take away 


their music!’ 
Vol. IV. 
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Her I Love! 


MUSIC (original) by an Amateur of this city. POETRY from the “Lyre of Love.”’ 
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Andante amoroso. 
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iI, 
When ev’ning sheds a moon-light ray, 
Within some dear embow’ring grove; 
How sweet to see the pale beams play, 
And warmly wish for Her I love, &c. 


LI. 


Or by some soft meand’ring stream, 
How dearly sweet alone to rove; 


As fancy forms a pleasing dream, 
Of joys to come with Her I love, &c. 


IV. 


O then how sweet to banish care, 
And bid each gloomy thought remove: 
To wake affection’s cherisht tear, 
And deeply sigh for Her I love, &c. 


LLFLOLILOOEL SE DOO SF 


HER I LOVE, for the Flute, Violin, or Clarionet. 








; A CARD. 


Literary & Musical Magazine Office, » A. P. Hesnarcn, esq. late of Kentucky, having 
Dec. 27th, 1819, arrived in Philadelphia; to prosecute his. intended 

opi Ae § publication of a volume of his original musieal com- 
SUBSCRIBERS ¢ positions (announced some time past, and now in 
Wh . I aS § a state of forwardness by messrs, Bacon and Hart,) 
0 desire to be called upon, ‘again, ‘again,’ and 4 youd devote his leisure hours, agreeably and use- 


‘again,’ &c. for the sum of 50 cents,—And N fully,to persons desirous of acquiring a knowledge or 


SUBSCRIBERS of improving themselves, in the science of music, es- 
Who are never at home, when a bill of the same ¢ pecially as respects the piano-forte and violin. . 
amount is presented,—And . For particulars, enquire at messrs. Bacon and 
Sunseni sens § Hart's music store, and at the Office of the “Lite- 
Who promise; daily, to'eallvat this office, and pay ° rary and musical magazine,” No. 272 Market-st. 
the amount,—And —— a 


SURSCRIBERS MUSICAL TOAST. 


Who think an establishment of this nature, can $ 
be carried on with the assistance of their amas only,2 Mr. C. V—z, of Pittsburgh, a gentleman, to 
—And cons mel 2 whom nature has been particularly kind, in gift- 

Who judge that thel##ifle of 50.cente can be of no 4 8S him with a taste for Music of the most exqui- 
great advantage to any one person, any more than ¢ Site cast, and whose soul is harmony itself, cele- 
to themselves, without reflecting that ‘many small § brated the anniversary of his birth, by inyiting a 
trifles make up a sum,”— ¢ pleasant musical party, with the addition of an 

ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED,  ¢ elegant supper, to a few kindred spirits,who, like 

That no paper, henceforth, will be sent to any ¢ himself, can forget the evils of life, whilst hanging 
person who has not paid the advance subscription 9 On the sublime effusions of Mozart, Pleyel and 
money, so very necessary todefray the great and 4 Bethoven. At supper Mr. G, W. S, who, being a 
en, Bro. sae attendiag? a perkalical eaplicationy Philadelphian, never lets an opportunity slip of 
ae gears. 2 saying a good thing, gave the following toast— 

a 2‘ Our hospitable host—May the whole tenor of 
OF “ The sun that lights the Roses,” ‘ his life harmonize in perfect unison with tlie hap- 

An entire New and very much admired Song, just 4rd of this night; wap « full band of friends 
received from London, will be given in next weck’s § Ver act in concert with his wishes, and his fortune 
paper.—it cannot fail to please. ‘ treble on its present bass. 
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Instructions for the “German Flute,” concluded. 


LAST SCALE OF FLATS, SHARPS, AND NATURALS. 








Jnstructions for the Giolin. 


ee 

Position.— The Violin should be held with the 
left hand just below the nut; let one side of the 
neck or handle lie against the second joint of the 
fore-finger,and be kept ia that position by pressing 
against the opposite side with the thumb; particular 
care should be taken that the neck does not rest 
upon the bottom of the hollow formed by the thumb 
and fore-finger, which is a very common, nev- 
ertheless a very bad, manner of holding it, as in 
such case it is impossible to play in the shifts: 
bring the elbow as far under the instrument as pos- 
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sible, as that’position necessarily brings the fin- 
gers properly upon the strings, that is the ends 
of them, whereas if the elbow is suffered to remain 
by the side it brings the fingers lengthwise upon 
them, which is very wrong: the body of the instru- 
ment should be held againstethe neck resting up- 
on the collar-bone, the tail-piere or stay rather 
on the left side.of the chin: holdthe bow with the 
thumb placed just above the nut, the fingers on 
the upper side, a little distance from each other, 
that thereby the whole length of the bow may be 
commanded at pleasnre, 


SCALE, OR GAMUT. 


4th, or G string. | 3d, or D string. 


ABCODODEF GAA 


In the foregoing scale the figures show the 
proper fingers to stop those notes, the first being 
the fore-finger &c, the cypher denotes the open 
string: the fourth or little finger produces the same 
xound as the next open string and is frequently 
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2d, or A string ist, or E string. 
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used wiih more ease and beauty than the open 
string. N. B. The lines placed between some 
of the notes mark the semitones’or half notes 
which are made by stopping the fingers closer to- 


gether. 


(To be continued weekly. ) 











